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EVERY LITTLE MOTHER WILL LOVE HER! 


Truly beautiful, the talented LIVING BABY DOLL is so cuddly, she'll melt the heart 








ORDER NOW 


AS LIFELIKE AS A NEW BORN BABY! 


FACTORY DOLL CO., 


~~ (please print) 
ADDRESS — 





o 1104 wir MA yf MA nnvl r n [ 
of every little girl. Made of MAGIC-TOUCH vinyl, her dainty peaches and cream | 149 Degraw Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
complexion makes her the most realistic doll in the world. Guaranteed unbreak- i. 
able, she has gorgeous blue eyes, real eyelashes. She cries real tears, drinks, | Please rush LIVING BABY "TEARS" DOLL, and 10 pc. 
wets. sleeps. and bathe | layette at $3.95 plus 50¢ for handling plus C.O.D. postage. 
The dream-come of every little mother, our LIVING BABY DOLL is fully- | Full purchase price refunded if not 100%, satisfied. 
jointed and turns at the neck. arms, and legs. She comes complete with a 10 pc. | [] To save postage, | en- (] | enclosed $1.00 deposit, 
layette. and a washable PAJAMA SET 7 | closed $4.45. Please ship balance C.O.D. plus 
: | prepaid. postage and charges. 
A magnificent picture of joy and health, the LIVING BABY DOLL is a GREAT VALUE! | 
Remember, YOU BUY DIRECT FRO JM THE MANUFACTURER AND SAVE OVER 50° | NAME ; 
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BOOK DIVIDENDS... 


A THRIFT FEATURE OF THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Take a careful look at the books in this picture. 
Fine bindings. Popular titles. Attractive format. 
Quality paper and printing. Would you expect to 
get books like this free? 

If you’re a CLF member you would! Because this 
isa thrift feature of America’s largest Catholic book 
dub. Along with savings on monthly selections, 
and a free enrollment premium, it enables you to 
save up to 50% a year over regular prices! Alter 
your fourth book purchase you will receive a hand- 
some free book dividend, and this policy continues 
as long as you choose to remain a member. These 
books are worth up to $5.00 and chosen caretully 
from publishers’ current lists. They often appear on 
Catholic best seller lists at the same time they are 
being given to members. 

Book dividends are just one of the many advan- 
tages you will enjoy as a CLF member. You can 
save up to 4o% when you buy featured selections 
at the low price of only $3.00. And what outstand- 
ing books these are! Books like Ronald Knox’s 
vigorous translation of St. Therese’s Autobiography. 
Or Michael McLaverty’s haunting Irish novel, The 
Choice. Or Don Sharkey’s fascinating Our Lady of 
Beauraing, a full account of the Marian apparitions 
which occurred in Belgium just twenty-five years 
ago. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 400 N. Broadway 


Yes! 


Send my free copy of the 
St. Joseph Continuous Sun- 
day Missal for examination. 
If | choose to join CLF, | 
may keep the Missal, and 
cancel membership any time 
after my first four book 
purchases. ‘ 


CLF Members Commend 
Book Dividends: 


"The book ‘Separated Brethren’ is 
terrific! Although Ill confess this 
attitude is strictly by recommenda- 
tion of two of my non-Catholic 
friends, who availed themselves 
of the book, and as of yet haven't 
let me see more than the cover.” 

—Mr. Bud McKee, Omaha, Neb. 





‘The bonus book ‘A Saint a Day’ 

Wst arrived and | am delighted 

with it. Each bonus book | have 

received has been a treasure.” 
—Mrs, F. B. Huddleston, Akron 
Ohio 


[] OUR LADY OF BEAURAING, Sharkey ($3.75) $3.00 to 


RECEIVE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Every month selections like these are thoroughly 






reviewed in the 16-page Forecast magazine, CLF 
publication which you 
; receive free of charge. 
, j The Forecast describes 
qa! | a free fine alternate selections 
wa too: books such as Mer- 
4 4 ton’s Thoughts in Soli- 
DRECA i tude, Burton’s Jit- 
~ E. ness of the Light and 
Hoover’s Masters of 
Deceit. 
YOU GET A BEAUTIFUL MISSAL FREE! 

By enrolling as a CLF member now, you will re- 
ceive absolutely free a copy of the new St. Joseph 
Continuous Sunday Missal. It contains each Sun- 
day Mass printed as a single unit, both Propers and 
Ordinary, and completely eliminates turning back 
and forth of pages. Examine it for ten days. If it is 
not all you expected, return it without furthei 
obligation. If, however, you wish to join CLF, your 
only requirement is to purchase four books of youn 
choice during the next twelve months. A most 
reasonable demand, you will agree, for this eco- 

nomical book-buying plan. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





$-9-5 
Send me as my first selection: 


(] THE CHOICE, McLaverty ($3.75) $3.00 to members 


[] AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE, Knox ($4.50) $3.00 
to members 


[] ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS, Trochu ($4.95) $3.00 to 
members 
[] YOU, Raymond ($4.50) $3.00 to members 


members 
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live forever in these wonderful, 
inspirational books. From $1 
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COAG ETE 


AND COMPANY 
LISHERS - NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
Fine Albums Since 1872 
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Club 
cle on Newmanism—July issue) 


few clubs operate, o1 


are still Catholics at all 


as bright anc 
of having been the 


of the five 
State last vear 


there is still much to be done 
of the four-veai 
schools. 


the problem does not end 


ever, some students on the 


shortcomings in. the 


determined to overcome 





NEWMAN CLUBS 


[Three cheers tor the Purdue Newman 


and to Tur SicN tor printing an arti 
Howevei 


are able to operate, on 


such a grand scale. mainly because of lack 


of finances and lack of chaplain attention 


would not hesitate to say that at most, 
probably YS per cent) of the institutions 
Ligher learning. the Newman Club is the 


contact the students on these secular 


campuses have with the Church; here, the 
Newman Club 


In addition, it is true that at these schools 


s the Church on the campus 


the resident Catholics not joining the New 
man Club are dormant Catholics. if thev 


The picture is not 


rosy as Mr. Whalen seems to 


! 
visualize it. IT say this with the experience 


“overseer” of the clubs 


Upper New York 


dioceses of 


Newmanism and the Federation have 


come a long way since WW IT ended, but 


Almost all 


institutions have a club 


of some sort, as do also some of the nursing 


graduate schools junior colleges 


business and technical institutes, etc. But 


1 here. Apathy ex 


ists everyvwhere—with the individual Catho 
lic student. the club officer. the clergy, and 
even, if not especially. in the higher eche- 
lons of the Federation. Verv recently, how- 


National level 
have realized the problems existing and the 
Federation and seem 
them \n ap 
proacl a much larger attempt must’ be 
made to reach these students who are fall 
ing away to keep them within the fold of 
the Holy Mother Church. Let us pray that 
the Newman Movement will find the means 
to hold these students and then educate 


them in the Catholic ihings such as is 





fitting to this level of intellectual attain 
ment, so that they will emerge from the ivy 
halls with .a well-informed knowledge of 
and the ability to live this Catholicism of 
ours in a role that is so desperately needed 
in the world an n the church todav—and 
tomorrow 

Peccy BOHENSKY 
SENECA Fats, N. Y. 


“FAMILY AFFAIRS” 

Reading “Family \ffairs’” by Claude Kin 
noul in vou April issue has heen a de 
I do not 


magazine story has touched 


lightful and uplifting experience 
know when 
me so deeply I teel privileged having 
the jov of knowing Father Niertens, who 
seems so real to me that I feel IT ought to 
kneel down and say a prayer for him. 
Congratulations to THe Sicn for having 
had the good fortune of finding an author 
with Claude kK 


nnoul’s rare talents. Lov- 


ingly and compassionately she comp ichends 

mankind, and lovingly shares that ¢ mpre 

hension with her readers 
Jutta A. Soray 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


TROUBLED CHILDREN 

Warmest congratulations on the July js 
sue of THr Sicx. The statement in the arti 
cl “Help for Troubled Children” whid 
states that Catholic, Protestant, and Jewist 
doctors were stafl members together js 4 
real forward step 

Heten C. Onvions 

New York, N.Y. 

This is to sav thank vou for the very fine 
July issue 

Every article 
Frank T. Thomas’ inside story of “Help for 


Proubled Children” is most interesting of 


is top-notch, but Ll fee 


tribute to the 
humane work of Catholic Charities and « 
the dedicated workers of the Astor Home 


all. This article is a_ fine 


who are doing so much for these unfortu 
nate youngsters. It is good to know that 
Catholic Charities is blazing the trail in 
this field 
Keep up the good work! 
Mary Lewis 
NEW York, N. Y. 


“AFFLICTED BOY” 

I wish to thank vou for printing the 
“Afflicted Bov" by 
Maynard in the June issue 

Mrs. NORMAN WALDORI 
SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


lovely poem Theodore 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

I have read vour editorial “The ‘Goo 
Old) Days in the July issue and to my 
knowledge vou have told only a half trutl 
In those 


railroad section hand for S1 


“oood old davs.’ IT worked as 


» per day ot 
ten hours, six davs per week. Prices of food 
clothing shelter. and recreation wer pro 
portionately low with our wages. \s wages 
increased, prices also increased (both are 
definitely related) until today we find ow 
selves no better generally, except for the 
increased push-button standard of | living 
brought about by free American initiative 
and ingenuity 

Today things have changed and are vastly 


different. and we as a people are progres 


sively deteriorating into paternal govern 
ment. 
F. B.  Trisko 

Sr. Pau, Mins 

Your editorial in the July issue entitled 
‘The Good Old Davs” was excellent. Being 
a staff member of our local union news 
paper, I was all the more interested 
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Our Local is 872 United Paper Workers 
nd Paper Makers AFL-CIO. 
CHARLES F. DUNKER 
EFFERSO™ Mass. 
\s I have disagreed with your editorials 
n the past, so do IT object to “The Good 
Vid Days,” at least its general tenor. 


I must admit I have no proof 
the Astors, et. al.. 
So I only offer a single 


However, 
hat the Morgans, 
yt “robber barons.” 
consideration. 


were 


joint for your and it is a 





int rarely touched upon in treatises which | 
re deliberate attacks on the wealthy of the 
§. and the way they choose to spend their 
noney. That point is this: Money spent is 
noney pul into circulation, is money creat 


ng jobs. is money feeding and clothing 
amilies 

Let me ask vou: How many jobs did the 
yuilding of “Mr. Gould’s $500,000) yacht” 
yrovide> How many families were fed be- 


ause of the construction of “Mr. 
$100,000 palace car?” How many workmen 
were able to continue the support of their 
Vanderbilt’s 82,000,000 


Morgan's 


pastors when “Mr. 
home” was built? 
It is not 
wered; their importance is in provoking 
some thought about this matter. I trust 

they will do just that, 
WittiaM W. 


important that these be an 


WOLF, JR. 
WIs. 


VMANIrowoc, 


Re: “Good Old 
hasically—but: 


Days” Julv editorial: I 
Mavbe if it 
earn a 
WOrT 


agree, 
little 
wouldn't 


were a 
living, we 
the lack of 
From one 


decent 
about 


harder to 
have to 
really leaders. 


scientists o1 great 


to another is not the answer either 
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dint of “elbow 
the Lord’s 
anvthing 


extreme 
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hard 


guidance, could 
Nowadays, if 


person, 


good, grease” and 


achieve almost 
talk 
the present generation will 
kind of 


you about 


“elbow grease.” 


wonder if it is a new car lubri 
cant 

Granted—I would the 
“Good Old Davs” bad 
we couldn't have kept some of its virtues 


Tut 


like all of 


however, it is 


not 


too 


much 
JACQUELYN PAIN 


SIGN very 
Mrs. 


I enjoy 


Marion, INDIANA 


Iam not fact, 


standards, I 


rich, in 
was 


by most people's 
but I can see 

some of the 
done for 


raised poor, 
things that 


country 


a lot of good rich 


men in ow have all classes 


of people and not just for themselves as is 
implied in your July editorial... 
\s it is. a 


man protected by a union, 


because he pays union dues, and if an em 
ployer tries to fire him for not working, the 
union that he his 
the men do only what they want 
and no more and are still protected. That is 


sees doesn't lose 


job 
There fore, 


what a little of the money goes for that the 
men are paying in dues. But where does the 
rest gor It goes to keep the union leaders 


lived 
differ 


going 


living like (¢ arnegie, Gould, 
in the “Good Old Days.” The 
ence is that the union leaders aren't 
to build any museums, 
parks, etc., etc., etc., 
country 

spend all 


Morgans 
one 
library, hospitals 
rich men of our 
You see, they didn't 
money on themselves. 
Mrs. F. J. Heinz 
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have done. 
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BADEN, Pa, 


A DRAMATIZED STORY THAT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Do You Wonder What Makes You 


SO DARN ‘TIRED? 





& 
proses 





Posed bi model 


stona 








time | 


| found 


ment. 





everything. 
the children. 
husband over the smallest things. | 
decided to see our family doctor. 


‘hme to feel weak and run-down from the 
moment | woke up 
tumbled 
me, taking care of a home and family is a 
hard enough job even wh 
But trying to be a good mother 
when you barely have the strength to move 
around would 


n the morning to the 
nto bed at night. Believe 
2n you feel. good 
and wife 


nake any woman a wreck! 
myself getting upset by almost 
| became cross and irritable with 
I'd start arguments with my 


finally 


After examining me, the doctor explained 
that my tiredness and 


nervousness was due 


to a lack of important vitamins and minerals 
in my diet. 
he recommended | add a good food supple- 


To help correct my condition 


| sent away for a trial supply of Vitasafe 
High-Potency Capsules that | had seen ad- 
vertised. In 
came back 


just a few weeks my energy 


and now | feel like a new 


woman! If you feel tired, nervous and miser 
able, why not send for your trial supply by 
mailing the coupon today? 


4 ran . . . . 
; Pra: just to help cover shipping expenses of this 






Retail Value 
$500 


Inositol, 


To prove to you the re- 
markable advantages of the 
Vitasafe Plan...we will send 
you, without charge, a 30- 
day free supply i high po- 
tency VITASAFE C.F, CAPSULES 
so you can aes for your- 
self how much stronger, hap- 
pier and peppier you may 
feel after a few days’ trial! 
Just one of these capsules 
each day supplies your body 
with over twice the minimum 


adult daily requirement of 
Vitamins A, C, and D — five 
times the minimum adult 


daily requirement of Vitamin 
B-l, and the full concentra- 
tion recommended by pe 
— and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Coun- 
cil for the other four impor- 
tant vitamins! Each capsule 
contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12, a vitamin that helps 
nourish your body organs. 


Vitasafe Capsules also con- 
tain Glutamic Acid, an im- 
portant protein derived from 


natural wheat gluten. And 
now, to top off this exclusive 
formula each capsule also 


brings you an important dos- 


© 1958 VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 6Ist Street, New York 23,N.Y. 


LIPOTROPIC¢ 


Methionine, 


Liver, Citrus 


Citrus Bioflavonoid. 
This formula is so complete 


age of 


it is available nowhere else 
at this price! 

AMAZING PLAN 
SLASHES VITAMIN PRICES 
ALMOST IN HALF 

With your free vitamins 
vou will also receive com- 
plete details regarding the 


benefits of this amazing new 
Plan that provides vou reg- 
ularly with all the factory- 
fresh vitamins and minerals 
you will need. You are under 


Send me my FREE 


: Man’s Formula 


Name 

TING eins sc ssc csnseosesenesasesecossnstéacnasisneses 
: City Zone State 
- This offe ‘ris limited to those who have never before taken ad- 
* vantage of this generous trial. Only L supply of each 
¢ formula per coupon. 
‘ IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 


DHE 


30-day supply of hi 
Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 


| ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE for packing and postage. 


(Canadian Formula ee to local ee 


SIGN @ SEPTEMBER, 


FREE 30 days supply of 
HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 


FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 


Safe nutritional formula containing 29 proven ingr 
Bioflavonoid, 


edients: Glutar Acid, Choline, 
12 Vit plus 1] Minerals 
no obligation to buy any- 
thing! If after taking your 
free Capsules for three weeks 


you are not entirely satisfied, 


simply return the handy post- 
card that comes with vour 
free supply and that \ vill end 
the matter. Otherwise it’s up 
to us — you don’t have to do 
a thing—and we will see 
that vou get your monthly 


supplies of capsules on time 


for as long as vou wish, at the 
low money-saving price of 
only $2.78 per month (a sav- 
ing of 45° 


PF RTA RT OR ATTA NTR NTE RTT 
1: VITASAFE CORP. 997 - 
I: 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

: Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under : 
-the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in THE SIGN 


gh-poten¢ \ 


Woman's Formula 
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Send Your OLD 
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RUGS 


Ter 


MAIL COUPON or postcard 
for beautiful, New, Free full 
color OLSON RUG and Dec- 
orating Book ... plus FREE 

Rug Offer! The famous OLSON 

plan is pure magic... your ma- 

terial is picked up by Express 
or Freight at our expense and 
sent to Olson Factory where 
the valuable wools, etc. are re- 
claimed like new, sterilized, 
shredded, bleached, merged, 
spun with choice New Wool 
and woven within a week in- 
to luxurious, deeper - textured, 

Reversible OLSON Broadloom. 

Nearly 4 million customers. 

Our 84th Year. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Accent Rugs 
(up to $16 Value) 
...just for trying 
room size Olson 
Rugs. If not de- 
lighted, return for 
refund and you 
keep the Scatter 
Rugs as a Gift! 








CHOICE of solid colors, 
Tweeds, Embossed effects, 
Leaf, Floral designs, Early 
American, Oriental pat- 
terns, Ovals. Any size up 
to 18 ft. wide, any length! 

















FREE! to Every Reader 


Rug and Decorating Book, Free Rug Coupon 


Your Name 


Le 
Write to nearest address 
OLSON RUG CO. Dept. w-46 


CHICAGO 41, |NEW YORK 1,| SAN FRANCISCO 8, 
ILLINOIS | NEW YORK CALIFORNIA 





IF G WHEN You Move | 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


People 60 to 80 


MAIL THIS AD TODAY... 


...and let us tell you how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 





You handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L936M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





Your editorial in the July issue was the 
greatest concerning the subject of unions 


that I have ever read, bar none. 

What union haters and “right-to-work” 
advocates fail to realize is that if unions 
disappeared tomorrow, conditions would re- 
turn, almost similar to those existing fifty 
years ago. 

Those people who cancel their subscrip- 
tions they don't with 
views on labor should try working in a non- 
union industry business and see if they 
can maintain their seven-room split-levels 
Buicks on thirty-five dollars a week. 

Henry G. Rosen 


because agree your 


or 
and 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ON POETRY AND POETS 

Certainly, as a Catholic, I could do 
no other than approve of your fine maga- 
zine, but I do not have to approve of youn 
poetry In following the advice of 
friends and some newspaper editors, I sub 
mitted a poem to your magazine and it was 


section. 


returned with a blunt refusal. I know my 
writings are not great, but many people 
here like them because they represent a 
picture. I try to make it a thoughtful and 
inspiring picture. There is no doubt that 
there are many on the market that are in 
ferior to mine. In spite of rejections IT in- 


tend to go on writing and someday you will 
hear from me because my poems are meant 
to praise God—not puny sophistications. . . . 

Mrs. W. L. CAstret 


SHERMAN, TEX. 


FLUORIDATION 
I have just been reading vour “Fditor’s 
Page’ in THe SIGN (June), a magazine which 


I, a non-Catholic, enjoy greatly. I note 
your comment about the D.A.R.’s opposi- 
tion to fluoridation. This interested me as 


I personally fluoridation. 
The fluoridation is 
that many of our medical experts still doubt 
that it would be safe for the entire popula 
tion and some doubt that it is effective. ... 

Mrs. J. R. Mircne.t 


am opposed 
why I 


to 


reason oppose 


SHREVEPORT, LA, 


TIPPING THE SCALES 


Please Editor cite a few of the 


many evils of unionism soon to keep the 


have vou 


balance 
Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Kevry 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


SOME WORDS ON DESPAIR 
The “Spiritual Thought 


somehow 


of the Month” 
kind of feature that the 
mvself 

ky 


has evoked cause 


is not the 
voung layman 
attack 


OS.B 


in this case) ought 
Kilian McDonnell 
for comment 
in his noble but “detached” effort, “Despair 
and the Secular Saint” (June). 

Utilizing the subtlest of all detractions, 
in effect: “You out in the 
Bravery, integrity, and honesty are fine vir- 


but Rev 


some 


he says world! 
sincere and admit 
they are less Christian than you sup 

May I ask if Jesus Christ while 

undermined attributes in 
of man on earth? Then, further, 
bemoans, “The saint is in- 


tues. However be really 
that 
pose.’ 
“secular” these 
the life 


Father seculat 


clined to see life as a rather gloomy, often 
affair.” To this I can only say 
in, Father, the water is a little 
rough but the virtues you just shed can 
help a lot out here when it gets deep,” 
Finally and as crowning glory, Father jg 
offended by what he calls the distinguishing 
mark of secular sanctity, i.e., the mysticism 
of despair. But why, Father McDonnell, do 
you sit behind your typewriter and consign 
to the devil with the statement tha: 
“They have grown accustomed to the gen 
eral farce they like life that way: 
The ninety-nine just you are writing copy 
for need it I agree, but it seems as if vou 
the 


sordid, 
“Come on 


these 


and 


are unconcernedly detached from ones 
who need your efforts most... . 

Finally I would like to say that the autho; 
demonstrates a rare insight into the 
of life he has sought to illumine. 


LEON KALINOwski 


phase 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A WORD OF THANKS 
Thank you for putting my letter in Tr 


Sic. It did the trick. I received the three 
issues I wanted from the kindest peopk 
The letter did not state why I wanted them 


I collected the works of Jim Bishop and | 
have almost a complete library of his writ 
When I say almost it means that I am 
another Letter to the Editor, | 
of his The Girl h 
If vou let me steal some of 


Ings. 
back 


need 


with 


only one books, 


Poison Cottage. 
your space perhaps the readers will do the 
rest. 
Rev. JAMes FE. Cory 
Hoty ANGELS’ RECTOR) 
1733 SoutTH Broan St 
TRENTON 10, N. J. 


JUSTICE REED 

In the splendid review of a verv good 
book (Justice Reed and the First 
ment) it is said, “This invaluable study pro 


4 mend 


vides a rare survey of ... legal philosophy as 
well a spirited defense of a much ma 
ligned judge.” Justice Reed was the onl 
judge who dissented in the McCollum cas¢ 
Jackson did not 
which 


as 


have the courage to call his 


opinion, riddled Frankfurter 


argu 


ments, a dissent, but labeled it a concurring 
opinion Ihe violent reaction and_ strong 
opposition of lawyers all over the United 
States to the McCollum decision was a great 
surprise to the U.S. Supreme Court. Reed 
received the bouquets and thanks of the 
legal experts. The men who know (the law 
vers) strongly supported him. 

Z. L. Bron 


MARSHALL, MINN, 


A WORD FROM ALGIERS 

May I at the same time join the chorts 
of congratulation. Your magazine is the one 
we look forward to most of all 
from hand to hand here 
tion greater than 
here as well as in the other parts of Europe 
in we have lived. Also our felicita 
tions the steady and remarkable im 
provement in a magazine that was always 
good but always seems to find ways to IM 


It is passed 
and has a circula 
much you get credit fot 
which 
on 


prove, 
Joun T, Crowley 
CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES 
ALGIERS 
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OUEDIES TA)IB 
ditorr’s PALe 


Betrayal of the Arabs 


OR MANY YEARS we have been warning that 

Western policies were leading directly to disaster 

in the Near East. All that Soviet Russia has had 
to do to extend her influence over this area has been 
to take advantage of Western stupidities. 

Now we have worked our way into a situation 
where it has been necessary to send military forces 
into Lebanon and Jordan in a salvage operation to 
preserve their shaky regimes. Intervention may have 
been necessary, but it was necessary only because of 
the bankruptcy of our political and diplomatic 
policies. 

During World War I, the Arabs looked on the 
Western powers as their saviors from the despotism 
of the Ottoman Empire. To secure their aid, the 
Allies promised them freedom and independence. 
Their trust was betrayed and their territory was di- 
vided into mandates and petty dependent kingdoms. 
And to compound the betrayal, the British, through 
the Balfour Declaration, promised the Zionists a 
national home in Palestine, which had been Arab 
territory for 1300 years. 

The next great betrayal of the Arabs was the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel. Even the Balfour Declara- 
tion had never promised the Zionists a state but only 
a “national home” to be established in such a way 
that the rights of the non-Jewish population were to 
be safeguarded. 

On November 29, 1947, the General Assembly of 
the U.N. approved a recommendation that the British 
Mandate in Palestine be ended and this area divided 
into a Jewish and Moslem state linked in an economic 
union with an internationalized Jerusalem. Sur- 
prised by the intensity of Arab hostility to this pro- 
posal, our State Department ordered the U.S. delegate 
to ask that action on this proposal be halted and 
that a special session of the Assembly be called to 
substitute a temporary trusteeship. 

Unfortunately, a presidential election campaign 
was under way in the U.S. With an eye to Jewish 
votes in key states, the Democrats and Republicans 
began to vie with one another in promises of support 
to the Jews in Palestine. The British Mandate ex- 
pired on May 14, 1948, while the Security Council 
was still discussing the U.S. proposal for a trustee- 
ship. At midnight on May 14, David Ben Gurion 
and his government proclaimed the new state of 
Israel and within ten minutes—belore the Republi- 
cans could go into action—President Truman granted 
it recognition. 


6 


Whatever votes he may have gotten have beep 
dearly bought in terms of American interests and 
American honor. 

In the Arab-Israeli war that followed, the Israelis 
took over large areas of land that had not been a. 
signed them and drove 750,000 Arabs out of their 
homes. Ten years later, these people still languish 
in relugee camps on the borders of Israel. 

In December of 1955, the U.S. and Britain prom. 
ised to help Egypt finance the proposed $1,300,000,000 
Aswan dam on the Nile. In a slap at Nasser, the 
U.S. withdrew its financial support in July of the 
following year. One week later, Nasser nationalized 
the Suez Canal and, in October, Britain, France, and 
Israel committed an act of aggression by attacking 
Egypt. 

Now, at long last, we should face the facts. The 
troubles in the Near East are not just Communist 
inspired. ‘The Reds have simply ridden the crest of 
the wave of nationalism that is sweeping this area 
while we have opposed it. The Reds have offered 
financial, economic, and military aid to the Arabs 
while we have refused it or given it in dribbles. The 


Reds have favored the Arabs—justly, we believe—inf 
their dispute with the Israelis, while we have helped 


the Israclis even in their most heartless injustices. 


F THE WEST doesn’t want to be driven from the 
Near East and lose this entire area—and much of 
Africa—to Soviet Russia, there are two minimum 

requirements. We must force Israel to make a jus 
settlement with the Arabs. By that we mean that 
Isracl must give up all territory won by aggression, 
consent to the internationalization of Jerusalem, re 
patriate relugees who wish to return to their homes, 
and compensate those who don't. 

We must accept Arab nationalism and attempt to 
direct it into proper channels. We favor a united 
Europe. Why not a united Near East? And if the 
Arabs want Nasser for their leader, that’s their affait 
and not ours. 

We don’t have much time left. At long last le 
us make a major effort to formulate a long-term 
policy of peaceful co-operation between Arabs and 
the West. 


tenth alk Grtmonstt 
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FACT AND COMMENT 








The moment is rapidly approaching when top leaders of in- 
justry must meet on a plane of equality with top leaders of 
Labor to discuss problems of inflation and the recession 
in America. The Soviet econo- 
mic war menacing world markets 
makes it all the more urgent. 
The purpose of such meetings 
will not be to negotiate con- 
acts. It will be an intelligent probing of the mutual prob- 
lems of Management and Labor insofar as their relationship 
affects the national economy. Just at present there is con- 
siderable consumer resistance to current prices. Labor keeps 
shouting “It’s your fault!” to Management while Manage- 
ment keeps shouting back “It’s your fault!” to Labor. 


Summit Meeting 
ior Industry 


We have had our own doubts about certain wage increases 
during the past year. Of course, it takes two parties to make 
such settlements. But in a year marked by consumer re- 
sistance to inflation, the average gains in industry hovered 
near the ten cents per hour rate. Who is supposed to pay 
for these increased costs? Profits this year have generally 
been sharply downward. No amount of juggling of the recent 
productivity increases could possibly justify any more than 
a 2 per cent increase in wages. Yet, the prevailing increases 
range from 5 to 8 per cent. Oddly enough these increase 
patterns continue at a time when, according to one of the 
best samplers of public opinion, most workers and practically 
all their wives would be willing to settle for what they had 
been getting before the wage increase, if only prices would 
level off. Who's to blame? 

We complain of certain economists in Industry who seem 
to think that every wage increase automatically calls for 
an increase in prices; yet we also need some impartial 
criticism of wage increases. This could be done if Labor 
and Management would round up their top-flight economists 
for a joint discussion. There are indeed some Labor econo- 
mists who keep repeating that every wage increase is good 
because it increases purchasing power. The matter is much 
more complicated. We would like to see a panel of top 
economists, perhaps presidents of the American Economic 
Association, give this theory an airing. 

Moreover, such a meeting would be a springboard for more 
fruitful top level meetings between Labor and Management 
in the future. It is understandable that Management has no 
wish to discuss matters of production, of costs, prices, and 
distribution, with Labor leaders who do not possess the 
proper technical knowledge of such matters. But Labor has 
come a long way, with many leaders now well trained in 
economics, or at least intelligent enough to know where to 
enlist the help of experts in the field. Industrial peace is 
the common concern of Labor and Management. Far more 
than on Government, industrial prosperity depends on them. 
he sooner leaders of both sides learn to tai* with each 
other, not just about wages and working conditions, but 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT. 





UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
In their strangest landing, Marines came to the Middle East 
(top) and were seen (bottom). Conquering was out of their 
hands, however, for the strategic manoeuvering is being done 
by diplomats and an international letter-writing contest. 
Here, we’re not so good as Reds hatch summit propaganda 
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about our whole industrial economy, the better it will be 


for the public cconomic good ol America 


Forty million and more young Americans are on their way 
back to school. Every vear the problem of educating them, 
while judiciously choosing from the increasing avalanche of 

new knowledge, becomes more 


| . 
Knowledge Needs acute The indivisible atom we 


ne once knew has now become a 
Wisdom 


complex substance composed of 
some thirty amazing particles. 
Man’s time on earth now goes back upward to a million 
years. The sun is only one of some 400 billion stars in our 
Milky Way galaxy. The Milky Wavy galaxy is only one among 
some 100 billion island universes. The Space Age is calling 


] 


to man’s creative genius as the whole human race hurtles 


to some climactic moment of achievement 
History on earth presents its own torrent of confusion. 
No longer is the world a tidy little place to live in. National 
5 I 


history must be supplemented by European history and 





European history by world history. On the world scene. the Holy Father 


student is bewildered by the kaleidoscopic changes taking family durin; 


place as British, Dutch, French, and Italian empires dissolve Julie Haydon, widow of George Jean Nathan, of Catholic a 
and are transformed before his cyes: millions of people are plays a nun in The Joyous Season at Catholic 

eiven self-rule and begin to form new nations, while the University. Father Gilbert Hartke coaches 

Sino-Soviet Empire sprawls itself over one quarter of the RELIGIOUS NEWS k 


earth's surface, controlling in bondage one third of the 


world’s population: 65 million Arabs are in ferment as they 


seek their rightful place in the sun, with the sympathy of 


100 million Moslem co-religionists. It can be very confusing. 
Such tremendous advances in knowledge make it all the 


more urgent lor truc educators to seek wisdom—for wisdom 


ilone gives unity and order to knowledge: only wisdom gives 
meaning to knowledge, because wisdom gives meaning to life. 
It is particularly in this area that Christian education, with 


the wisdom of thx Gospel is so sorely needed today 


It will be hard to hit the right note for Labor Day, 1958. 
Comments for the day will likely call up many sweet and 
many sour notes. The American sense of fair play will pay 

due homage to the glorious 


. . ichievements of Labor during 
Reflections for - 


Labor Day. 1958 


the past century it the same 
time taking due account of the 


paintul findings of the Senate 





Investigating Committee during the past year. It will do 





no good for extremists to play ill sweet notes or all sour Frs. Cyril iW 
notes. America is waiting to hear an orderly blending of last America 
both In unfamiliar raw climate of Holland, Indonese-Dutch were shochec 


boys are among refugees from Asian nationalism, a vexing 




























Sour notes will sound of on the collusion of labor leaders problem. This is “progress” Reds promised Indonesia 


l 


} 


with the underworld; collusion of crooked leaders with shady 
management plundei ng of union treasuries and of pension 
and welfare funds; indifference of rank and file to the con- 
duct of their unions as long as they get more benefits; power 
drives for wages regardless of the public economic eood; 
the enormous power held by the maverick Teamsters under 
leadership that poses a grave threat to the national welfare. 
While public indignation simmers over the above charges, the 
workers themselves will charge their leaders with typical 
union-busting tactics used against their own organizers as 
well as with the ancient callousness of dismissing faithful 
staff members, in times of retrenchments, with little more 


Pood by 


ian the gift of a gold watch and a sweet 


But there will be many sweet notes. The history of the past 
century shows the necessity and the fruitfulness of the Labor 
movement. The unions have helped immeasurably toward 
winning respect for the dignity of labor and the dignity of 


re) 








RELIGIOUS NEWS 
oly Father showed affection for Perry Como and his 
mily during audience. Pontiff stressed the opportunity 
f Catholic artists to spread good with talents 


ge / 
WIDE WORLD 
rs. Cyril Wagner, Joseph P. McCormack, 
last American missioners freed by Red China, 
were shocked at West’s “self-satisfaction” 








GILLOON 
Pain and sorrow around globe, 
but summer madness undaunted 
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the worker. In the vast majority of cases, the leaders of the 
unions are people of serious purpose and integrity. The 
equality with which they now approach the bargaining table, 
along with management, to discuss problems affecting the 
public economic good; the earnestness with which they have 
expelled Communists and racketeers: the house-cleaning in 
itiated in the light of a stern and self-imposed Code of 
Ethics, all these gains provide rich material for eulogizing 
organized Labor in 1958. 





But Industrial Peace in America still has far to go. In 
getting there, Governmental protection and legislation can 
help to a certain extent—but the main power for peace must 
come from within industry. 

We think it right and necessary for Government to pro 
tect, by legislation, the enormous sums of workers’ money 
tied up in pension and welfare funds. We think it right for 
Government to urge laws against larceny and embezzlement 
in cases where union officials raid union treasuries. We 
think it right for Government to insure the rights of union 
ized workers by guaranteeing properly conducted elections 
in unions. Unions are not purely private organizations. 
They are, at least, semipublic. They are intimately con 
nected with the public good of the community. Public au 
thority has a right and duty to a certain measure of public 
supervision. When a powerful combine, such as the Team 
sters, moves to grab great areas of economic power, we think 
the same good reason which led Government to check mo 
nopolies in business should also check monopolies in labor. 

On the other hand, we do not think the Government is 
wise to interfere with freedom of contract between Manage- 
ment and Labor. Particularly in the case of Right-to-Work 
laws, so-called, we think the Government is only sowing the 
seeds of future conflict by making such legislation. This fall 
a rash of such laws will emerge in half a dozen state legisla 
tures. Considering the history of unions, we can only foresee 
increased aggressiveness on the part of labor leaders and in- 
creased hostilities between Management and Labor as a re- 
sult of such arbitrary outlawing of union shop contracts. 


Reform from within is the main hope of Organized Labor. 
A reawakening of the ideals which caused earlier labor lead 
ers to dedicate themselves to justice for their fellowmen is 
needed in many unions today. 

There seems to be need of a more vital relationship be- 
tween the national and local unions. Contract patterns 
established on the national level between the big union and 
big corporation often get unrealistic when brought down to 
local unions dealing with small firms. Inflexibility here 
can cause great harm to workers, to business, and to the 
community. It is a complex problem, but one that urgently 
needs attention. 

And the scandalous indifference of rank and file to the 
conduct of their unions is another smudge on Labor’s record. 
As a remedy, we need something new and daring, such as the 
UAW’s Public Review Board. Perhaps the AFL-CIO could 
appoint a littke Hoover Commission to make an objective 
study of this problem. 

Legislation has its place in industrial relations. But legisla 
tion can never supply for the sense of justice and good will, 
for the hard common sense and mutual respect which the 
bargaining table demands of Labor as well as of Manage- 
ment. 

Let the sour notes be blown this year along with the 
sweet. Let there be honest criticism. But above all, let th 
two giant power blocs, instead of testing their strength against 
each other, seek to work arm in arm for the common wel 
fare of the nation. America, 1958, sorely needs such co 
operation. 


THE 1958 
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Views in Brief 


Speak Louder. The only trouble with the National Cath- 
olic Family Life Convention’s resolution on segregated hous- 
Buftalo 


convention expressed “categoric and unequivocal opposition 


ing was that not enough people heard about it. The 


and urged laws forbidding segrega- 
Che problem 


to segregated housing,” 
tion in government-financed housing projects. 
laws which 


is a lot deeper than this, of course, for it is not 


‘Il open wo vast areas of housing to Neeroes but a moral 
change-over by white people. It’s time Northerners realized 

t the covert discrimination against Negroes in housing 
same philosophy that says Negroes “must be 
pt in then Here’s a project that seems well suited 


ior the energy of the Christian Family Movement. 


- +1 
~s from if 
! 


plac e.” 


1 CBS television study of Russia’s 
called The Ruble 


home a sharp point: when the Soviet sends eco- 


lissione ors ingineers. 
economic offensive against the free world, 
Wor. droi 
nomic aid io Asia’s under-developed nations, engineers go 
technical instruction, and they live the ordinary 
ationals. But when Western engineers go to Asia, 

salaries and special living quarters, quitkly 


apart from the people. Guess whom the Asians 


fong to g 
fe of the i 
ihey want 


thing them 
an to. Tf 
they 


/ young people can go abroad as lay missioners, 
growing numbers, why can’t dedicated engi- 
Do arts students make. the 


Phere must be engineers around who will sacrifice two years 


are i 


ers go too? only lay apostles? 


nd anew car to help Asia. 
Who's “Beat? 
report that parental objection is a leading obstacle to the 
The 11th Vocation Institute, at Notre 


It’s discouraging to hear vocation experts 


vocations of youth. 


Dedicated life in the world is lived by 
Sister Mary of 
secular Daughters of Our Lady of Fatima 
RELIGIOUS NEWS 


Fatima, co-foundress of 








UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
Dublin changed mayors again, this time 
came up with a lady, Mrs. Catherine C. 
Byrne, a pretty picture in tri-corner hat 


Dr. Carl Zimmerman, Harvard sociolo- 
gist, was a speaker at National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life (see above) 


Dame University. explored a parallel handicap of secularizgj 
Catholic homes. All this involves the present crop of youn 
people, the “beat” generation. The more we look at today 
youth—and_ parents—the more we're convinced the wrop 
generation is being labeled. 


Is Up To You. [na recent issue of Cosmopolitan, Edmun 
Fuller deplores the fact that there are far too many novelig 
their freedom intelligently and “gy 
muddying the waters for all.” Professional writers, criti 
editors, and publishers should “provide unwritten standard 
for us—a function in which they have lately fallen short 
But the reader is not without his responsibility. For hy 
concludes: “Apart from the ultimate good sense of the m 
jority in and around the professions of writing, publishir 
and criticism, the good sense and taste of the reading publ 
is the only resort. Disdain, on the part of the public, for? 
sick and the silly in sexual portrayal is the best remedy fo 





who are not using 


the present excess.” 


Long Road Ahead. The International Catholic Film Off 
met recently in Paris. Commenting on the meeting, thé 
London Tablet wrote: “One was made aware, as is so oftey 
the case on these international occasions, of the comparatiy 
weakness of the English-speaking voice and achievement 
There is so much to be done to implement the Papal teach 
ing on Catholic film action and so much is done by othe 
countries, notably Germany, France, and Italy, as well as th 
energetic centers of the Latin American countries. It is sal 
that understanding and support from our own people is » 
meager.”” We need an ever renewed interest in, and applic 
tion of, the principles of the Pope’s film encyclical, Mirand 
Prorsus. We must not be complacent. Much is to be done 


Is there an older altar “boy” than Paik 
Klasbonda, 98, a patient in Clevelandy 
Pope praised adults who serve Mas 
RELIGIOUS NEW 
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Suburban pastors see children 
in sleep. Father Raymond Grismer 
counts new first-graders 


by DOUGLAS J. ROCHE 


A YOUNG FATHER, registering his 
daughter in a Catholic high school in 
suburban Cleveland, was asked by the 
principal what the girl’s marks were. 
“Well,” the father, little 
early to tell yet, she’s only in Grade 1.” 
Incredible? No more than the parents 
who apply for parochial school for chil- 
dren still in their cradles. Enrollment 
in the diocese’s school system has _ in- 
@eased two-and-a-half times in the past 
fifteen years. It will double again in the 
next decade—if there is room. The 
small-size panic for Catholic education 
is the center of a network of headaches 


said “t's 2 


herald complex 


times for Church 


Suburbia does 


to a Diocese 


officials of the Cleveland 
diocese who are, paradoxically, ah 


afflicting 
id of 
the rush to suburbia and struggling to 
catch up with it. 

The man in the gray flannel suit, the 
commuter train, and the gleaming sta- 
tion wagon are the symbols of how 
America has changed its way of living 
in the The 
parishes, too, have their hallmarks: zest- 
ful parochial life by laymen coming to 
realize the full role of the laity in the 
Church, a liturgical revival, big 
functional buildings. The colorful 
suburban parishes have caught the eye 


postwar years. suburban 


and 


them as a focal 
point to describe the revolution taking 
place in the U.S. Catholic Church. 
With the arrival of the 
parish life has indeed changed. 
what about the diocese, 
structure of parish life? 
Not 
ing to the suburbs. What is happening 
to the old, established the 
community? How deli- 
cately balance its resources to serve all 
the people, meeting the for 
priests, schools, and welfare institutions? 
What, in the 


of sociologists who us¢ 


suburbs, 
But 
the vital super- 
everyone, by any means, is go- 
sections of 
does a diocese 
demands 


short, is diocese going 
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an Cleveland 





America into the 


through as 
suburban age? 


glides 


The 110-year-old diocese of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is an ideal subject for this exami- 
nation. It’s a thorough conglomeration 
of the economic and sociological factors 
that make up urban 
It has fabulous wealth and abject pov 
erty. The city, seventh largest in the 
U.S., is a giant industrial 
center. Its research labora- 
tories and clinics are nationally known. 
Every nationality and race, from well 
established Poles and 
arrived Puerto Ricans 
here. Living at the 
Cleveland’s 


today’s society. 


and manu 


facturing 


Czechs to newly 
Negroes, is 


Mid- 


cTOSsSsS 


and 
door to the 


west, residents 


are a 
between the sophisticated East and the 
uninhibited West. And finally, the 
leadership of the diocese, twelfth largest 
in the country, is marked by 
the 
new that comes along, nor contentment 
to be the last. 


neither a 


desire to be first to trv everything 


Cleveland’s latest chapter of a change 
less Church coping with changing times 
begins in 1943 with the arrival of Arch- 
bishop Edward F. Hoban. 

Almost 
the fifteen-year interval stems from the 
enormous growth of the Catholic popu- 
lation. 


every demand for service in 


immigration 
easily predicted, but few saw how radi- 


Babies and were 
cally these two factors would change the 
complexion of the Church in Cleveland. 

The 422,000 Catholics in 1943 have 
grown to a current 731,000. The total 
population of the eight counties mak- 
ing up the diocese has increased from 
1,850,000 to 2,600,000. bold 


figures tell a story: 


T hese 


alone significant 


PHOTOS BY JIM KRAMER 


srtaey 


ins 


The old: 


warehouse crowds church 


{2 


in 
decaying area where freeway is planned 


while Catholics were jumping 73 per 
cent, the rest of the population was 
increasing just 30 per cent. 

With a birth rate of 33 per 1,000 
persons (the balance of the population 
1.000), 
a greater proportion of the 
1943, Catholics 
per cent of the eight coun- 
they're 28 The 
striking in 
Cuyahoga County, where three-quarters 
of the Catholics live. The 
county is 34 per cent Catholic, yet last 
year, 39 per 


is 24 per Catholics are steadily 
becoming 
total population. In 
formed 23 
ties: today 


per cent. 


erowth is even’ more 


diocese’s 


cent of its babies 


baptized Catholic. 


were 


mmigration, the other big factor 
| in the population spurt, has brought 
thousands of factory workers, craftsmen, 
work in 
industry. The 
migration here from the more populous 


technicians, and scientists to 


Cleveland’s expanding 


eastern states has included large num- 
the new- 
comers in the diocese are three special 


bers of Catholics. Among 


groups: 12,000 Catholic displaced per- 
sons and refugees from Europe; 10,000 
Puerto’ Ricans; 10,000 
Negro Catholics. 

\s a self-conscious minority, Cath- 
olics used to cling to the city of Cleve- 
land, and many of the parishes bore a 


and nearly 


distinct national character. Now, of 
course, they have moved by the thou- 
sands to suburbia, plunged into the 
secular millstream of American life, and 
watched nationalities fade into the 
background. In 1943, 66 per cent of 


the diocese’s Catholics lived in the city. 
Now only 46 per cent live there. 


The new concentration of Catholig 
is clearly in the suburbs (many of the 
are full-fledged cities, too, but the freg 
ness of these new communities, the 
their and they 
generally lower age groups give them 
distinct ‘rom Cleveland 
And it is in the suburbs where th 
bulk of the 46 new parishes have bee 
In fact, the biggest pari 
diocese, St. Monica’s in th 
suburb of Garfield Heights, zoome 
from 500 to 3,000 families in its shor 
six-year history. 

Within three years, St. Monica’s h; 
a million-dollar “plant” (church, scho 
and rectory) in operation. How d 
the parishioners accomplish this, ¢o 
they're only 
earners and are raising large familie 
The answer lies in the complex financ , 
arrangements directed from the Cha 
cery which in the postwar years h 
become its own lending institution. 
with, 
are ahead of the population shift 
the suburbs inasmuch as they have be 
buying strategically placed farm lai 
before speculators get hold of it. 4 


thusiasm of residents, 


character 


established. 
in the 





sidering average wag 


lo begin diocesan authoriti 





this moment, the diocese owns twenty 
five property in scattere 
rural which 
geographical trends show will be t 
new suburbs of the next twenty year 
If the diocese didn’t buy this land fe 
and before peop 
moved in, prices would be exorbitan 
Start 
parish with two or three acres, the hop 
of picking up a home for the past 


pieces of 


areas population ani 


churches schools 


No longer is it enough to 


which will double as a_ chapel, ang 





The new: St. Margaret Mary’s is typical of suburbia’s church- 


school “‘plant.” 


Parking lot is 


huge. grassy slopes plentiful 





a plan for a 
investments 
nev 
average 600 
school built 


T oday Ss 


property IS 


permanent | 
Moreover, 
termining hy 
spend for co 
children—pre 
the parish's | 
new parish 
borrow trom 
first thing « 
and the Chi 
parish's nee 
the plant. 
professionall: 
ately and p 
and one-twe 
The diocese 
remainder o1 
terest. varvin 
4 per cent. 
this money. 
“credit pool 
millions, wh 
ously borrov 
tutions at 
Parishes are 
the pool in | 
this by 
stitutions on 


borr 


up) so that 
finance more 
This meth 
a cause and 
to suburbia. 
arrived) on 
Monica’s 


ae abate 








































plan for a temporary church. Such 


westments have proved impractical. 
oday’s new parishes start with an 
verage 600 families who want the 


-hool built first. 
is 15 to 20 acres, and only 


The minimum parish 
roperty 
ermanent buildings may be erected. 

Moreover, the yardstick for de- 
mining how much each parish will 


new 


pend for construction is the number of 
hildren—present and anticipated—and 
he parish's projected income. Since the 
ew parish has no collateral, it can’t 
orrow from a commercial firm. So, the 
rst thing a newly 
nd the Chancery do is to 
needs and 
\ fund campaign 
run) is 


appointed pastor 
survey the 
yarish’s ability to pay for 
(usually 


immedi- 


he plant. 
rofessionally started 
tely and provides between one-tenth 
nd one-twentieth the capital needed. 
[he diocese then lends the parish the 


emainder on a short-range basis at in- 


erest varying between 3 and 34 and 
} per cent. The diocese doesn’t own 
his money. Rather, it comes from a 


‘credit pool,” currently valued in the 


nillions, which the diocese has_previ- 
wuusly borrowed from commercial insti- 
utions at favorable’ interest rates. 


Parishes are usually required to repay 
lhe pool in three to ten years (they do 
this by borrowing from commercial in- 
stitutions once the parish buildings are 
up) so that the money can be used to 
finance more new parishes. 

This method of financing is at once 
a cause and result of the Catholic move 
When the first 
arrived on the 
Monica’s 


workmen 
build St. 
church-school, 


to suburbia. 
scene to 
combination 








Catholics literally raced into the area to 
Hardly 
finished when an 
started. As he 


buy homes. was the building 
addition 
looks at the 
his rectory wall showing how the pa- 
rishioners are paying off their debt at 
the rate of $100,000 a year, the pastor, 
Father Hugh J. 
a wonderful country when a poor Irish 
boy with two nickels in his pocket can 


be put in 


had to be 
charts on 


Gallagher, muses: “It’s 


charge of a million-dollar 


ope ration.” 


ut even quick financing doesn’t seem 
B able to solve the problem which 
plagues St. Monica’s and dozens of othe1 
Both 
gerade and high schools, with 
123,000, 
are turning thousands of children away 
Officials think that 
youngsters in 
Doctrine 


parishes - jammed classrooms. 
Catholic 


a seam-bursting enrollment ol 


every vyvear. 
the 30,000 
of Christian 
in Catholic 


most of 
Contraternity 
classes would be 
schools if there were room. 
Catholic 
education is staggering. School superin- 
Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell puts 
it this way: “The pounding used to be 
Now 


April, the school board’s 


The parental demand foi 
tendent 
on the pulpit. it’s on the rectory 
door.” Every 
phone begins to ring incessantly with 
parents trying to get their children in 
Catholic (particularly high 
schools where the space situation is more 


schools 


acute). The fever was epitomized by 
a World War II veteran who told the 
school board: “I want something better 
in schooling for my children than I got. 
I want them to learn about Christ in 
the classroom.” 

This growing attitude, plus the fact 





Milk bottles, 1,065 


Monica’s. 


Archbishop Edward F. Hoban: a zeal 
for Catholic education is his stamp 


that the diocese has built 45 elementary 


and thirteen high schools (one-third the 
total of 39 high schools), has enabled 
Catholic education to take 
forward in Cleveland. In 1943, half 
the Catholic children between 6 and 17 
Catholic schools 


figure is two-thirds. 


a long step 


were in today the 
will 


1960's as 


Registrations 
keep climbing through the 
the children of war and postwar babies 
enter school. 
the present 
rollment 


Considering no factor but 
birthrate, the 
will be 


current en 
doubled by 1969. 
The schools now being planned are 
hampered more by the lack of teachers 
than Vocations to the priest- 
hood Sisterhood are still coming 


from the low-birth years while the school 


money. 
and 


population keeps multiplying from the 


high-birth years. Authorities hope the 








$ 


a day, tell story 
Largest parish only six 


of Sit. 
years old 










When St. Joseph’s school added a bus to cope 
with enrollment, Mrs. James Merriman took the 
wheel. Sons John, Tom, Mike are passengers 
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current enlarged school population will 


produce vocations at a_ higher rate 


within a few years. 


Meanwhile, more and more lay teach- 
ers (who now form a quarter ol the 
diocese’s teaching staff) are being 


The 
higher operating costs of schools places 
Catholic 


pressed into service. consequent 


an extra burden on parents 


who are not only supporting public 
schools but saving the state of Ohio 
$34 million a year by financing their 
own religious schools. <A significant 


number of lay teachers have to “moon- 
light’”’ to make ends meet, yet they show 
they 


sacrifice to 


make a_ financial 


Catholic 


are willing to 


maintain educa- 


tion. One thirty-two-year-old woman 
with a bachelor of arts degree and 
eleven years’ teaching experience in 


$2,900 annually. 
hours a week on the 
Yet she stays in the 
out of a 


Catholic schools 


She works twenty 


gets 


side as a 
Catholic 


secretary. 
duty 
‘to God, my parish, and my _ pastor.” 
Zeal like this can’t be 


school sense ol 


bought. 


In stark contrast to the bulging 
schools on the fringe of the diocese 
stand half-empty schools like St. 
Stanislaus in the heart of the city 
where the diocese once found its main 


streneth. At 
parish, St. 


source of the height of 
the Stanislaus had 3,000 
pupils, now only 1,000. Grade schools 
in the lucky if 
keep classes from exceeding 50 pupils 


outskirts are they can 





Hobby links 


two boys 
who became neighbors. 


Many white families, 
however, move away as 
Negroes seek housing 


one this year went as high as 86). As 
if in defiance of the sleek suburban 
schools, the old city schools beckon 


with empty seats. 

Sick of the overcrowding and doubling 
up, the parents in one new community 
sending their children in a 
bus to a 


considered 
downtown school 
They finally decided 


distance would be too much for the 


chartered 
twelve miles away. 
the 
children to travel—but equally weighty 
was another factor. The area is dingy, 
depressing, and dangerous. 

If the problems of suburbia are heavy 
for the the dilemma of the 


neighborhoods” is agoniz- 


diocese, 


“changing 


ing. More than twenty parishes, espe- 
cially on Cleveland’s east side, are 
caught in areas ranging from sheer 


deterioration to a dubious future. In 
jammed _ the 
arrived 
Mexicans, and southern 
inflammable 


ignited by 


this new-stvled ghetto are 
thousands of newly 


Puerto Ricans, 


Negroes, 
whites—an combination 
the oppressed 
\ group of Welfare 
Federation social workers who constantly 


periodically 


social conditions. 


travel through this stretch, known as 
the Hough area, recently reported: 
“The social atmosphere in worn-out 
slum communities is conducive to 


gambling, heavy drinking, violent crime, 
and disregard for the law.” 

Although Cleveland national 
reputation for good race relations, the 


Negro 


has a 


suburbs are strangely devoid of 






























Indians are _ starting 
to flock to the city. 
They’re subjected’ to 
urban _ deterioration 











Two common words ear- 
mark urban changeover. 
White “running” makes 
room for Negroes, but 
is hardly social justice 





DOUGLAS J. ROCHE, a former staff mem. 
ber of the Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleve. 
land diocesan paper, recently joined The 
Sign as Associate Editor. 





— 


inhabitants. The pressures exerted }y 
real estate agents, lending institution 
and suburban officials to “keep ty 
Negro in his own area” are well know 
the housing field. Mor 
injustice to the Negroes (ther 
are 225,000 in Cleveland) is compounde 


to those in 
over, 


by unscrupulous real estate men wl 
panic 
neighborhoods by breathlessly shoutix 


create among whites in of 


that the Negroes are “moving in” anil 
with the fast. sale 
pitch: “Sell now while I can. still od 
you a good price.” 

Catholics 


following through 


have not — distinguish 


themselves by resisting such injurio 
appeals. One of the finest old parish 
in the city, St. \quinas, w 
derwent a rapid exodus when Negro 
began moving into the neighborhoo 
The Universe Bulletin, diocesan weekh 
attempted to calm Catholics down } 
showing how they were being exploite 


Thomas 





by the quick-change artists of the re; 
estate trade. The paper quoted th 
Father John A. Clark, wh 
pleaded with the whites to make a 
effort to know the Negro: “Before mo 
ing, try hello to each othe 
You'll both feel better.” After the pape 


pastor, 


saying 


came out, Father Clark’s phone buze 
with a dreary round of insulting calk 

The priest rode over the obstacles i 
an effort to build an inter-racial paris 
(he baptized thirty Negroes in his fity 
six months). But the going is tough, | 
says, very tough. 

Catholic Charities collectors and othe 
lay workers in St. Thomas Aquinas @ 
afraid to canvass the neighborhood 4 
night. the pastor cil 
keep track of his people is to mail 


The only way 





them periodic letters specifically marked 
if the aé 
Says Father Clark 
“Our people are gone before you knoy 
it. We are now living day to day.” 
Many Catholics have had to dest 
the Hough area for the primary reas! 


to be returned to the rectory 





dressee has moved. 





that it became too dangerous to live i! 
The pastor in a parish adjoining % 
Thomas Aquinas recounts how tk 
father of three teen-age daughters sal 
he simply had to get out of the am 
because it wasn’t safe for his daughter 
The pastor told him: “I have to agre 
This area is no place for teen-age girls 

And in still another downtown paris 
St. Anthony and St. Bridget, with! 
proud history for the 
and Irish, the church has to be clos 


every day as soon as school is out ! 






diocese’s Italiats 






Continued on page 70 
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thold I 
Villag 
chaplain 
out 

the M 

of I 

the Vill 
Cc 


Children’. 
has 300 «¢ 
It has a p 
policemat 


do among 


by IR 





Father Ber- 
thold Buckley, the 
Village’s Catholic 

chaplain, takes time | 
out to explain 
the Mass to some 
of his boys. In 
the Village are 160 
Catholic boys 


Children’s Village 

has 300 delinquent boys. 

lt has a priest and a 
policeman. What can two men 


do among so many boys? 


by IRENE CORBALLY 
KUHN 


POLICEMAN 


: Maiti 


4 


NOBODY COULD really expect a po- 
liceman or a priest to be very popular 
with delinquent boys. 

But Mickey Mantle himself wouldn’t 
get the welcome 300 boys in the Chil- 
dren’s Village give Chief Joe Trojak 
when he comes to visit them, driving up 
the hill from his bailiwick in Hastings, 
New York, in a police car. 

And the same holds true for the Vil- 
lage’s Catholic chaplain, Father Berthold 
Buckley, a young Capuchin Franciscan, 
as round and jolly as Friar Tuck, who 
dwelt and dealt with outlaws, too. 

Trojak’s deep interest derives from 
his memories of his own boyhood in an 
orphanage. He never saw his mother. 


Police Chief 

Joe Trojak shakes 
hands with boy 
across a coke during 
one of the weekly 
discussions he holds 
with Village boys 





He’s been on his own since he was 
younger than some of the boys in the 
Village. 

Father Buckley not only has the 
priest’s heart; he’s young enough to be 
like an older brother to most of the 
crime-bent ten-to-fifteen-year-olds com 
mitted to the Village by the courts. 

The Children’s Village is an unusual 
institution. Supported in part by pub 
lic funds and in part by private con 
tributions, it is the oldest juvenile 
treatment center in the United States. 
It has served 50,000 boys since it was 
established in 1851, in a small house 
in New York City’s Greenwich Village. 
In those days, 18 per cent of the chil 
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dren it sheltered were homeless orphans 


The 
gration left successive high percentages 
of children of Italian, 
Russian parentage to be cared for. 


of Irish parentage. tides of immi 
and 
And, 


as the vears went on, the orphans began 


German, 


to be replaced by children who might 
have been better off if they had had no 
parents, for too many of the Children’s 
Village inhabitants today are boys who 
their fathers 
and mothers neglected them, often abdi 


have gone wrong because 
cating all responsibility, leaving the boys 
to drift into gangs and serious trouble. 

The Village is a 


a high hill. surrounded by 


collection of build 
Ings set on 
wooded acres, in the township of Dobbs 


New York. 


cottages and 


family 
smaller 
erounds, each of which 


Ferry, Boys live in 


stvle attend four 
schools on the 
operates as a separate unit of approxi 
mately seventy-five boys with a separate 
and staff, although all are 


responsible to a central administration 


distinctive 


Residence is vear-round and the average 
Village 
Shelter, food, clothing, medi 


length of stay in the is twenty 
months. 
cal-dental care, psychological therapy, 
religious 
training are all provided for each boy 
in the school in an individualized pro 
gram tailored specifically to each boy’s 
staff of 254 


300 boys. 


education. recreation, and 


needs. Thus, a men and 


women care fo 
The philosophy underlying this high 
ratio of stafl individual 


attention is the most important quality 


to boys is that 


the Village can offer. It is something 
most of these children have never be- 
fore had, either from their parents, 
their schools, or any outside agency 

Father Buckley is a paid, full-time 
staff member at the Village. There is 
also a Protestant minister who acts in 


a similar capacity. But Chief Joe Trojak 
is a volunteer. 

It is characteristic of Joe Trojak that 
he should go beyond his responsibility 
to help. Hastings, where he lives with 
his wife and and 
a pleasant suburban com 
munity on. the 


two daughters, ten 
eighteen, is 
well-to-do 
County, about a half-hour’s 
New York City. He 
that the delinquent boys in Children’s 
Village will 
petty 


Hudson, in 
Westchester 
from 


drive knows 


sometimes be tempted to 
mischief in the 
this 


larceny o1 town 


He anticipated when he_ began 
his campaign to win their confidence 
by trusting they 


300 


them and_ proving 
could trust him to help them. The 
Children’s Village boys are samples of 
America’s toughest city-bred kids. Many 
are members of the organized gangs 
which plague every metropolis in the 
country. 
But Joe 


guage. 


Trojak can talk their lan- 
The way they see it, a guy who's 
wrangled horses in North Dakota, led 


16 


mule trains in Panama, served with the 
U.S. armed forces. and — ploughed 
Canadian wilderness into productive 


farmland, is a real he-man. Trojak gives 


them an entirely new slant on their 


former enemy—the cop. 
From his experiences on ranches and 


in the regular army, he has many tall 
but true tales to share with the Village 
boys. Once a week he comes visiting 


them, always arriving well-armed—with 
everything from 


bicycles. 


candy bars and soda 


pop to 
“IT brought a box of candy bars the 


first time I came,” Trojak said, smiling. 
“T met 24 boys and distributed the 
candy among them. Only one of them 
said ‘thank you.’ They were hostile, 
really hostile. You could see them try- 
ing to figure out what the gimmick 
was—a cop in uniform handing out 


candy to them. 

“The second time I came up, it was 
different. They recognized me as a 
they all thanked me. An- 


other week went by, and the word got 


friend, and 


around. More boys came into. the 
circle and bit by bit, they all got more 
and more friendly. The candy bars 


helped,” he added drily. 

The Chief was patient and persistent. 
When he had the bovs’ full confidence, 
he talked to from the 
shoulder. He was working closely with 
the head of the Village, and he let the 
boys know a lot 
them. 


them straight 


was expected from 
The boys formed a Youth Coun- 
The Chief them in 
being leaders, in doing things for them 
selves, and helping others. 
He approached the 


cil. encouraged 


merchants in 
town to try to win them over to his way 
of looking at the checked 
any opposition by stating frankly that 


boys. He 


he wanted to get the kids on the side 
of right. 

There were some reports of thefts, 
mostly of bicycles. 

Chief Trojak got hold of some old, 


He talked to the 
stealing and the 
purloined bikes back. Then he turned 
over the second-hand bicycles to the boys 


second-hand _ bicycles. 


bovs about 


got 


and encouraged them to take them into 
the shop and fix them. When they had 
done this he 
bikes to the 


presented the repaired 


astonished kids. 

He began his campaign in 1953 and 
the record was perfect until 1956. 
trouble time to 


“IT expected from 


time,” he said. ‘“Thev're not 


won over. 


angels. 


The old 


New boys have to be 





IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, 
porter 


newspaper re- 


and foreign correspondent, has 
written for the American Mercury and other 
magazines. She is the author of several 
books, including Deadline Delayed and 


The Inside Story. 





: - ; - Buc 
boys in the Village go to work on th Father B 
. ’ rers. 
new arrivals now and I haven't had ap answel : 
“They like 


trouble for 
makes me 


more than a year. Why 
feel really good, though, j 
that I’ve had no comebacks of any kin 


from the boys who've been discharge 


masculinity 1 
them He wa: 
developed mi 
working to h 
pentry shop; 
with His ha 
ever we have 
are all extra | 
they 


from the Village and returned to th 
city on their own. There’s not a by 
mark against one of them since we ly 
gan working with them like this. 
“One thing they understand from m 
right off, and that is what the cop’s jd 
is, what kind of I've tok 
them the man who puts them in jail j 
the same man who'd lay down his lif 
to protect them. 
my uniform, 
Dav. 
with the policeman’s uniform on a maq 
they trust, so they'll get to trust all co 
and stop fighting them and the law.” 
Trojak knows most of the boys 
and all of them by sight. Hj 
often accompanies him on hi 
visits to the Village, and occasionall 
his oldest girl, the 18-year-old one, goes 


ever 


classes. 


euy he is. 



















I always turn up in 
Christma 
I want them to become familia 


too, even on 








ludents © 


name 
wife 


Loo. 










He wants the boys to understand 
he doesn’t think they are wild animals 
who must be kept penned up, not even 
nice girls. This h 
helped raise morale, given the boys 
new slant on the adults who are “out 
side.” 
Father 


fOOTRN 
Wey eee 


allowed to. see 


Buckley is as astute a ps 
chologist in dealing with the boys 
Chief Trojak. 

“T tell them my full name, right off 
he says, chuckling. “Berthold Buckley 
Father Berthold Buckley. 
boys have long, involved, foreign names 
and they're on the defensive, right away. 
I tell them if 
they ought to be able to get along with 


Some of thé 


I can live with my name, 


theirs.” 

Father Buckley has a full-time, even 
an overtime job, because the popula 
tion has shifted during the past year 
from 125 Catholics, 150 Protestants, to 
a present ratio of 160 Catholics, 40 
One-third of the Catholic 
Rican or Negro, reflecting 
complexion of the ever 
changing character of New York City’s 
The 
national strains. They all respond about 
equally to Father Buckley's intuitiv 
understanding of them, as well as to his 
skillful modern techniques 0! 
film strips and visual aids to tell then 
about their religion, teach them wha 
they 


Protestants. 
are Puerto 
the present 


population. rest are from mixed 


use ol 


should know. 
The questions the boys ask about 
their 
Our Lord as a man, and their longing 
to make Him their personal hero. 

‘Was He really as big as that?” one 
will ask. 

“How much did He weigh?” 
will inquire. 


Jesus reflect intense interest in 


anothel 








Father 


aswers. 


Buckley gives them statistical 


“They like the idea of strength and 
asculinity in Jesus,” he says. “I tell 
vem He was a that He 
eveloped muscles carrying planks and 
orking to help His father, in the car- 
entry shop; that He was very skillful 
ith His hands. I notice that when- 
ver we have a session like this, the boys 
re all extra attentive and careful when- 
ver they attend — their 


‘muscle man’; 


workshop 
lasses. 


come 
clents 





HTRAY 
BY Sask 








TOP LEFT: Two staff members welcome a 


ABOVE: Chief Trojak pours soda for one of the 
Andrew Jacobson, left, donated the fountain 


boys. 


RIGHT: About to leave. boy says good-by to the 
Executive 


Village’s 


“About the Blessed Mother, now 


that’s an interesting thing, too,” Father 
Buckley said. 

“IT have to be careful when I’m talk- 
ing to them about her not to over 
idealize her. Most of these boys blame 
their troubles on their mothers. They 
are ashamed of them. Or they hate 


them. They don’t talk about it much 
but the feeling’s there. So I 


try to show the 


have to 
difterence between a 
good mother and an indifferent or bad 
one. And I have to be 
when I’m doing it. | 


OO 
eggs. 


very careful 
have to walk on 
I generally work harder on my 
sermon on Mother’s Day than any othe 
I give in the year, to make them under- 
stand the pain and sacrifice of mother- 
hood, and what God’s mother can mean 
to the ones who are disappointed in 
their own. 

“But Judas, now. That's 
get an interesting reaction. 


where you 
These boys 
have nothing but contempt for Judas. 
They use current gang slang to de- 
scribe him. They say he ‘sounded’ on 
Christ. The first time I heard the ex- 
pression I was puzzled. They explained. 
‘He snitched, that’s what,’ they said.” 
Father Buckley’s robust 
mor is_ his 
that 
them 


hu- 
the quality 


sense ol 
ereatest asset, 
endears him to the boys, draws 
closer to him. He has a sixth 
sense in dealing with them, too. He 
doesn’t mind when they sometimes turn 
humor back on him for he understands 
the impulse that prompts them, an af- 
fectionate regard, however awkwardly 
expressed. 

Father Buckley's ample frame is a 
source of much kidding. 


new 
arrival. Boys are from ten to fifteen years of age 


Director. 


Joseph F. Phelan 


“One of the youngsters discovered I 
31.” he related “He 
around to me and asked very 
if I didn’t find the work 
pretty When I 
asked why he thought | 
plied, ‘Well, Foddei 
ya carry 


Was just came 
seriously 
at the Village 


tough. said no, 


and 
might, he re 
wit all dat weight 
around, all 
your age, you must 
day wit us kids.’ ” 

Father Buckley grinned. “I told him 
I was flattered by his concern but that 
I thought I'd be able to hold out a few 
more years. 


and with 


eet pooped alter a 


over Ya, 


“The boys are not being disrespectful 
in all this,” Father 
“This is their idea of friendship and 
This treatment is their way ol 
showing me they accept me and trust 
me and like that 
my side.” 


Buckley said gently. 


love. 


me; they belong on 

From the policeman and the priest, 
the boys in Children’s Village get what 
they need—human 
ing from men they respect. 

From the Ladies of Charity who come 
regularly to put on birthday celebra- 
tions, give 


sorely understand 


remedial reading lessons. 
they get a look at women who are good 
mothers, and a spill-over of feminine 
affection and compassion. 

From the well-trained, competent 
staff itself, they get other, varied forms 
of help. 

It may seem like a lot—254 staff mem 
bers and outsiders—all 
for 300 delinquent boys. 

But if only one boy is delivered from 
evil, to grow 
hood, all 
enough. 


many working 


into decent. 
this will 


useful man- 


have been little 
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Tourists find Bruges a 

I ts find Brug 

city of medieval charm 
warm with traditions and 


wholesome family life 


JACQUI S CARDINAEL, a tall, heavy- 
set, thirty-seven-year-old Belgian, con 
siders himself a fortunate man. He has 
a good civil service job and owns his 
house. He has a pretty wife who is a 
good housekeeper and five healthy chil 
dren aged two-and-a-half to thirteen 
Theirs is a happy and devout home—a 
typical Belgian Catholic home. On all 
counts, Jacques Cardinael is a contented 
man, and not least of his blessings, he 
will tell you, is that he and his family 
live in the proud old city of Bruges. 

The capital of West Flanders, one of 
Belgium’s nine provinces, Bruges weaves 
i rich and subtle spell over its 52,000 
inhabitants—and untold thousands of 
tourists who visit it yearly. For this, 
stone for stone, is one of the great 
museum-cities of Europe, an archi 
tectural ornament of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Io walk the cobblestoned streets of 
Bruges is to take a seven-league jump 
back into the past, for it is a city pre- 
served almost intact from the Middle 
\ges—narrow, gabled brick houses and 
winding streets, tranquil, swan-dotted 
canals spanned by quaint “donkey-back” 
bridges, noble guild houses and stately 
churches chockful of the treasures of 
Flemish religious art. Soaring above this 
medieval scene is the hallmark of 
Bruges: its thirteenth-century bell tower, 
the most beautiful in all the Low Coun- 
tries and a voice that keeps the air of 
the city rich with music. 

Long ago, Bruges was what New York 
is today: the gateway to a continent. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, it stood as the greatest mercantile 
center of northern Europe, the port-of- 
call for an unending caravan of water 
trafhc moving up a tidal river from the 
nearby North Sea. 

Merchants came from all over Europe 
to sell or trade their goods and buy the 
highly prized Flemish cloth and grain. 
Chere were Englishmen with Cotswold 
wool and Spaniards with Cordovan 
leather and costly saffron, Scandinavians 
with shiploads of timber and salted fish 
and Russians with rich furs and amber, 
Venetians with fine silks and precious 
spices from the far-off Orient. As many 
as 150 ships a day would nose into the 
city’s busy quays, and Bruges was, as one 
contemporary chronicler wrote, “the 
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richest, the mightiest, and loveliest city 
of northern Europe.” 

But then, about the time Columbus 
was discovering the New World, Bruges’ 
flourishing prosperity suddenly 
snuffed out. The vital waterway to the 
sea had silted up and become un- 
navigable. Other ports quickly took 
over the city’s trade, and Bruges became 
known as the “Sleeping Princess.” 

The city retained its place, though, 
as one of the famous Catholic shrines 
in the Lowlands. For 800 years, thou- 
sands of pilgrims have flocked there 
yearly in May to take part in the solemn 
Procession of the Holy Blood. On this 
occasion a gem-encrusted gold vial, a 
relic brought back from a Holy Land 
crusade and believed to contain a few 
drops of Christ’s blood, is reverently 
carried through the streets by Flemish 
bishops followed by a multitude of 
worshipers. 

Down through the centuries, too, 
Bruges has been known far and wide 
as the “Maria Stad” (the city of Mary), 
dedicated to veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin. Besides the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of Our Lady, with its world-re- 
nowned marble statue of the Virgin and 
Child by Michelangelo, there are many 
humbler evidences of this devotion. On 
numerous street corners, in niches cut 
into the masonry of houses, are little 
medieval statues of the Mother and 
Child. During much of the year, and 


was 


(right) Philippe (13) is god- 
father to baby-sister Veronica (2) 


(below) Jacques, wife Maria, and their 
five children always find meal- 
time a good time for a devoted family 
to grow more closely together 





Philippe is good at chess 
and often comes off on top in 
games with his father 













































especially in the month of May, these 
are adorned with fresh 
spontaneous veneration of 
townspeople. 

There is still another ancient Marian 
tradition in Bruges. By custom nearly 
every girl born there is baptized “Maria” 
as one of her Christian names. 

Maria Cardinael, Jacques’ wife, is no 
exception to this general practice. Nor 
are their two daughters, seven-year-old 
Anne Maria and two-and-a-half-year-old 
Veronica Maria. 

Mr. Cardinael, like his father before 
him, works in the financial division of 
the city administration. Appropriately 
enough for Bruges, the administration 
is still housed in the elegant, fourteenth- 
century Hotel de Ville, the oldest town 
hall in all Belgium. 

As a deputy chief of section with 
eighteen years’ service behind him, Mr. 
Cardinael earns a monthly salary of 
about 10,000 Belgian francs (S200), to 
which is added another 4,000 francs 
(S80) in security payments. On 
this, a better-than-average 
Belgium, the Cardinael 
simply but comfortably. 

Their house, which was built in 1953 


flowers, the 
anonymous 


social 
salary in 


family lives 


on a loan from a building society, is 
set in a quiet street near the city’s 
ancient ramparts, now turned into 
pleasant parkland. It is three stories 
high and notably narrow in the old 
Flemish style. Inside, too, it is typically 











Flemish—black-and-white tiled hallway, 
dark woodwork, decorated with 
gleaming pewterware and landscapes of 
Bruges, and the flat, canal-etched coun- 


walls 


tryside (some of these done by the 
master of the house, who is no mean 
sketcher). 

It is a snug house ideally suited for 


the close-knit family life that’ the 
Cardinaels lead. On a typical day, the 
household is astir by seven o'clock and 
the family breakfasts together an hour 
later in the little nook off the kitchen. 
Then all the children except the baby, 
Veronica Maria—nicknamed “Veerdje,” 
ride their bicycles to school, and Mr. 
Cardinael, in proper Flemish burgher- 
style, rides his own off to the office. 

At noon the family is assembled again 
for the big meal of the day. This might 
be mushroom soup, tartine russe (diced 
vegetables or fish in a pastry cup served 


with a white sauce), a meat dish and 
potatoes, and fruit for dessert. “My 
wife is a superb = cook,” says Mr. 
Cardinael, ‘‘and I have the waistline 


here to prove it.” 

With the children off to school again, 
the Cardinaels do the dishes together 
before he returns to the office. Mrs. 
Cardinael then sews and knits, for she 
makes all the younger children’s clothes 
herself. At six-thirty the family is to- 
gether again for a light supper, perhaps 
macaroni, cold meats, bread and butter. 


The Cardinaels have a radio in their 


Family shrines remind 
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youngsters of higher things 
before they are off to bed 





home, of course, but no television set— 
and are content not to, for the present 
anyway. “There are certainly some good 
educational television programs,” 
Mr. Cardinael, “but we want our chil- 
dren to learn to do things themselves, 


says 


not watch others doing things. Besides, 
their lessons and homework must come 
first.” 

[his attention to schoolwork has had 
notable results, for all the Cardinael 
children do well in school. Philippe, the 
eldest, is fourth in his class; Patrick is 
seventh in his; and seven-year-old 
stands at the very top of hers. 

The 
Flemish, which, to all practical purposes, 
is the Dutch. But like 
educated people in Flanders, the parents 
are also perfectly fluent in French, the 
second official language of Belgium, and 
know English. Each of the 
Cardinael children will get 
language-training in school, especially 
in French (eight 

In the evening, once the children have 
their there is 
always time for reading, drawing, and 


Anne 


Cardinaels’ native tongue is 


Same as most 


some 
intensive 


years of courses). 


cleared away homework, 


games. The older ones are fond of play- 
ing “Monopoly” with their parents, and 
Philippe often challenges his father to 
a game of chess—‘‘and usually trims me,” 
admits Mr. Cardinael. 

The Cardinaels have a lot of family 
ties in Bruges. Three of Mr. Cardinael’s 
four brothers also live there (the two 
sisters in the family are both nuns, one 


(right) On a Sunday afternoon—excursions and playtime 


(below) The world-famous Beguinage. 


been painted by 
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countless artists including Sir Winston 


ROBERT RIGBY, free-lance newspaperman 
and former United Press correspondent, 
has written articles for Maclean’s as well 
as This Week and other Sunday magazines. 





of them a teacher in Belgium and the 
other a Sister of Charity attached to a 
hospital in the Belgian Congo). And 
Mrs. Cardinael’s only sister is also mar- 
ried to one of the Cardinael brothers. 
Jacques Cardinael takes a keen in- 


terest in national politics. He sees it 
as a double duty: “There’s of course 
the civic responsibility, as there is 


everywhere. But here in Belgium it’s 
also your duty as a Catholic because of 
the school question.” His party, the 
Christian Social Party, supported by 
farmers middle-class 
polled 41 per cent of the vote in the last 


most and voters, 
election. Its main opponent, the Social- 
ist Party, ran close behind with 37 per 
cent, and the two are frequently at log- 
gverheads on education grants. 

Like most Belgians, Mr. Cardinael is 
fervent supporter of the European 
Common Market, which will eventually 
place the Benelux countries, together 
with France, West Germany, and Italy, 


in a single economic community. He is 
backer of NATO: “I 
can’t agree with those people who say 
that NATO has now outlived its value. 
It's just as important now as ever before, 


also a staunch 


despite this new age of rockets.” 
Bruges has a reputation as a devout 


Catholic community (there are more 


swans have 


Churchill 


Its canals and 


than 40 congregations and a thousand. 
odd religious living in the city). The 
Church is the anchor in the Cardinaels 
life, and they obviously take their duties 
seriously. Sunday mornings Philippe and 
his father are up before 7 o'clock to 
make the first Mass at St. Anne’s, their 
parish church where Philippe is also a 
choirboy; the other members of the 
family must attend Mass later in the 
morning. 

Sunday afternoons in fine weather 
often find the Cardinaels working and 
playing in their garden. Sometimes the 
whole family takes the train to_ the 
nearby seashore (only ten miles away) 
for a day at the beach. Or maybe there 
is an excursion out to a shipyard to 
watch a launching, or a cycling tour 
along the canals in the countryside, 
Although the Cardinaels don’t have a 
car, they feel there are plenty of places 
in the country that can be easily reached 
by bicycle. 

And then, too, always close at hand, 
is Bruges itself. Like the tourists, the 
Cardinaels find that the city holds a 
constant appeal. There are always new 
corners to explore, and Mr. Cardinael, 
who is a walking history book of his 
city’s past, is an enthusiastic guide for 
his children. They, too, can sense the 
spiritual message of these surroundings 
and believe, like their father, that it is 
a fine thing—one of life’s blessings—to 
have been born and brought up in the 
old Catholic city of Bruges. 
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lown on the farm 
... WITH THE FAMILY 


n enterprising family discovers the richness in life 


iat comes from co-operation and toil in the soil 


tho can say that Steven and Emma Vamosy of Stamford, 
. Y., are not rich? They have eight children, 160 acres, 
» cows, and 500 chickens. They have eggs and milk and 
utter and all the other products of a flourishing farm. But 
ost of all they have a way of life which is the real key to 
ir secret of success: co-operation. Not only do the older 

dren help with daily tasks but are responsible for the 
pkeep of various sections of the farm. Sixteen-year-old 
eronica, for example, helps with the milking, takes care 
four cows and five calves, a vegetable and flower garden, 
| finds time for 4H projects as well as being an honor 
udent. ‘The annual county fair, of course, is a highlight of 
1¢ year, and the pace quickens as the Vamosys ready their 
o0 exhibits. Home, church, and 4H Club are main interests 
f children, reared in their mother’s precept: “They came 
om God and they’re going back to Him.” 


SIGN PICTURE STORY: PHOTOS BY ED LETTAU 
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It’s early morning, the grass is dewy, animals 
are hungry, and prospects look good to Steve Vamosy 


It’s a family event when the time arrives for tomato- 
planting. Even Joe, 3, (background) learns how 


es 
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Young businesswoman, Judy, 15, charts The land is worked by modern means, Vamosy has launched reforestation, 
egg production, keeps records handy but its fresh appearance is_ timeless Christmas trees will boost income 


» Baby and all 


Family Work 


On a farm, the chores return 
with the morning sun. But the 
Vamosys’ family spirit drives 
drudgery away, lets peace prevail 


Emily, 13, stops at a 
neighbor's on regular egg route. She 
owns a cow, 235 chicks, 160 hens 





Family 
Prayer 


Family rosary is said 
at hour when day becomes night, 
most rewarding on farm 


Religion, for the Vamosys, 

is not just amatter of going 

to church (although it 

makes a pretty picture when 
they do). Strength of home life 
indicates family’s real love 


In their busy schedule, there is time 
for church activities, and when the Vamosys 
sing, they’re almost a choir themselves 
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Rope and hayloft is all Steve, 8, 
and pals need for hours of play 


Life is exuberant, life 
is tranquil down on the farm. 
It’s not without cares 
But, O, the magnificence of it 





Paying bills is not particularly fun for any family, but 
this kitchen-table scene reflects Vamosys’ partnership 


A variety of 1 
and who min 





eee i. 


variety of instruments, lots of enthusiasm, Sewing, too, is a co-operative effort. Mary Lou, 
1 who minds the noise during a Sunday musicale? 18, learned her skill in 4H project, now passes it on 


Now it’s Sunday night. Steve and Emma are weary. 
On a farm, energy returns with dawn’s joyous light 


In the country you make your own fun. Of course, 
there are built-in aids such as an inviting creek 
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Differences of Opinion 


THERE ARI 


people today 


MANY QUESTIONS before the American 
rising costs, responsibility to our neighbors, 
non-education in our schools, and one lesser one which is 
often asked and even oftener answered: Is the male resigning 
his proud place as head of the house? 

Where angels would not venture I shall go, even though 
I know well that expressing opinions on any subject is 
likely to lead to spirited rebuttals. I recall how I was once 
blessed and cursed in the same mail for having written on 
this page that I thought Sigrid Undset was one of the im- 
mortals among writers. Two letters from two priests ar- 
rived promptly, containing different reactions to my remark 
on the convert Norwegian author. One lifted me starward; 
the other consigned me to the nether depths. 

Recently the magazine Holiday devoted a number to 
the Vatican—a really wonderful cover, many photographs, 
and an article by Aubrey Menon. I thought it would make 
every American Catholic who read it sit up and feel proud. 
It thus affected assorted bishops, priests, religious, and lay 
people who sent in letters saying so. This month’s issue 
has more letters, one of them from a priest who, to put 
it mildly, did not like the text; it was “flippant, irreverent, 
breezy, inexact, and disrespectful.” On the other hand, a 
letter following it quotes the reaction of Osservatore Romano, 
a magazine printed right in Vatican State. 

“Writing in a style which is able and searching, with a 
humor which is benevolent and at times thoroughly cordial, 
this literary visitor seems to have crossed the threshold of 
the Vatican almost, one would say, on tiptoe. Menon 
did not give way to flights of the literary imagination nor 
to journalistic suspense. He looked around him attentively.” 

Well, I think I'll string along with the opinion of Os- 


> 
servatore Romano. 


Father's Role in the Family 


HOWEVER, I AM STRAYING from the subject I want to 
write about, which is the astonishing pouring forth lately 
of assertions that it is all wrong for Daddy to help with the 
dishes o1 put Junior and Sister into pajamas, thus aiding 
Mother with the toils of the day—the toils being several 
Oddly enough, not the fathers of the land do the 
complaining but the experts who make 


small fry. 
a living out of such 
objective study. 

For instance, Margaret Mead, intrepid seeker after prim- 


itive tribal cultures, has even more intrepidly entered 


the kitchens and nurseries of non-tribal America, even if 
only symbolically No other civilization,” she says in very 
measured accents, “ever let responsible and important men 
take care of little babies to the extent that American culture 
does today.” She goes on, in reference to dish-washing, to 
say that the homecoming husband is “the most expensive 
manual laborer the world has ever known.” 

Now, for one thing, most men are not uppel echelon 
folks any more than their wives are The people in that 
class—the executives top government men, top scientists, 
bankers—no doubt have enough of a salary to afford the 


forty dollars a week it costs to hire a maid who will also 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


help with the children—which many will not. Then too, 
food costs today for even one extra person count up. The 
man who comes home would be a pretty hard-hearted man 
if he slumped in a chair and did nothing to help his young 
wife with the bathing and the bedding and the dishes. For 
this must be chiefly a problem of young fathers who have 
not as yet got to be executives. 

But Miss Mead is not the only complaining voice. An as 
sorted variety of people speak with equal definiteness. A 
judge wants to put money and time into a program of Put 
Father Back at the Head of the Family. A monsignor says 
only henpecked husbands wash dishes. An efficiency expert 
of the psyche says it is all but breaking up the morale of 
the land when Daddy puts on an apron, because children 
will get their father image all mixed up. Yet only in comic 
pictures does one see the frilly apron on daddy. Even mother 
ignores it in favor of slacks. Yet if father puts on a chef's 
hat and a butler’s apron with silly words on it, that evidently 
does not make him less a man. 


Woman's Part 


ON THE OTHER SIDE of this debate about man the 
submerged and woman the submerger are such people as 
Nelson Rockefeller, who states flatly that he is a good baby 
sitter, and in the New York World-Telegram a woman who 
heads a textile firm hopes we never have a woman fot 
president: “I don’t want this country to look like a matti- 
archy,” she says, and adds sagely, “But when I look at the 
atom bomb and all the scientific stuff I can’t see where 
they're losing their dominance at all.” 

To that I say amen, after watching the grave men, with 
not a woman among them, discussing in the UN Security 
Council lately the difficult present, the threats to the future. 
The government of this world, for weal or woe, has been 
brought where it is, not by women but by a completely 
masculine series of legislative or royal houses. We may all 
be submerged soon, but I can’t see where it is our fault. 

It is not fair to burden with the tale of the day’s woes at 
home a father who has been on a commuter train or driven 
bumper to bumper for miles. I am in full accord on that, 
and I think it far harder on his morale than it would be to 
he Ip a little. 

Let me quote a young American father, non-tribal and 
subject. In the Davenport Messenger 
Donald McDonald does not think 
every male will spend his early evening hours in space 


intellectual, on the 
its editor speaks up. 


building schemes; he will put on TV, read a paper, or just 
relax. To him, himself a young father, this does not seem 
quite fair to a wife. Then, too, if he helps she may not 
fall asleep from weariness after children and dishes are 
stowed. 

Then he makes an important point: all this sort of thing 
is of moment only when the children are small, a_ point 
which is no doubt the crux of the whole matter. As they 
And then father’s 
authority can come in. That is where he can assert that 
head-of-the-house business that worries so many people with 
no children. You have to live with the little darlings and 
with no outside helpers to speak on this subject. 


grow older, they can be trained to help. 
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The Church won’t let us forget the sign of Christ’s 


victory and of our salvation—the sign of the Cross 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, C. P. 


s SINCE THE Son of God offered 
His life on the Cross, the Church which 
He established has been tracing the Sign 
of the Cross everywhere. A century alter 
the converted Pharisee Paul wrote “God 
forbid that I should glory save in the 
Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” Tertul- 
lian was writing, “We Christians wear 
out our foreheads with the Sign of the 
Cross.” 

Two centuries later, St. John Chryso- 
stom was to declare, “Kings, removing 
their diadems, take up the Cross, sym- 
bol of their Saviour; on the purple, 
the Cross; in their prayers, the Cross; 
on their armor, the Cross; on the holy 


table, the Cross; throughout the uni- 
verse, the Cross. The 
brighter than the sun.” 

An anonymous writer of the eighth 
century had the Cross itself speak, in 
the quiet, deeply moving Dream of the 
Holy Rood, of the way in which the 
sacred wood has been exalted: 


Cross shines 


Then men began to fell us to the earth: 

That was a fearful fate. They flung us 
in a pit. 

3ut then the Lord’s disciples discov- 
ered I was there, 

\nd with gold and silver girded me 
around, 


Now you understand, my dear Master, 

Sore sorrow I have known, many wicked 
works. 

Now the time is come when men from 
far and wide 

Over all the earth hallow and worship 
me. 

All people and all creatures pray now 
to this Beacon. 

On me the Son of 

sore sorrow: 


God once suffered 








Therefore I glorious now tower over the 
heavens, 
And I may heal and bless each one who 


hallows me. 

Once I was forced to be the hardest 
punishment. 

Heaviest, most hateful to men, before 


I could hold forth 
The Way of Truth and Life to all 
men who can speak . . 


No days in the Church’s liturgical 
cycle are more filled with dramatic elo- 
quence than those on which she exalts 
the instrument of our redemption in 
lyrical apostrophes such as the hymn: 








Faithful Cross, thou stand’st alone 
None like thee in our woods is grown: 
None can with thy rich growth compare, 
Or leaves like thine, or flowers bear. 


In the triumphant unveiling of the 
Cross in the liturgy of Good 
the Church has the celebrant 
three times, in successively higher tones: 
“Behold the the Cross, on 
which hung the Saviour of the world!” 
All present kneel in adoration, as the 
choir each time responds: “Come, let 
us adore!” 


Friday, 
exclaim 


wood of 


It would be difficult to sur- 
pass the tone of exaltation conveyed 
in an antiphon used at Vespers on 
what used to be called Holy Rood Day, 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross: “Hail, O Cross! Brighter than 
all the stars! Thy name is honorable 
upon the carth! To the men 
thou art exceedingly lovely! Holy art 
thou among all things that are earthly! 
Thou wast worthy to bear the 
the world! Sweetest wood 
and sweetest iron! Sweetest Weight is 
hung on thee!” 

The Church continues to exalt the 
Cross and to impress it upon all things. 
Non-Catholics might even suppose that 
the Church is forever erecting churches, 
monasteries, convents, schools, and _ hos- 
pitals just in order to surmount these 
structures with the Cross. The Church, 
however, places the Cross over build- 
ings to signify the way in which she 
has first placed it in the minds and 
hearts of those who use them. 


eyes of 


alone 
ransom of 


THe 
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The exaltation of the Cross by the 


Church is all the more impressive when 
one considers the playing down of the 
those who have broken away 
from the Church 


Church who call themselves Christians. 


Cross by 
Those outside the 
more often than not appear shy and 
embarrassed in the presence of the 


Cross. This is not true certainly of all 
non-Catholics. Cardinal Newman wrote 
one of the most profound sermons on 
the Cross while still an Anglican. And 
In Anthology of the Cross, compiled by 
a non-Catholic, would surely be a credit 
to any Catholic. All that we are saying 
is that the further one gets 
spirit of the Church, the 


vets from the Cross. 


from. the 
further he 


The Church has nurtured such a love 
of the members that they 
instinctively recoil, for example, from 
a church building 
steeple is not surmounted by the Cross. 
It is rather that, while the 
Catholic is to crown religious 
structures with the 
Catholics 
preferring such a symbol of uncertainty 


Cross in het 


whose dome. or 
oby ious 
instinct 
Cross. 


most non- 


hesitate to do so, ironically 
as the weathervane. 

So insistent is the Church on exalting 
the mystery of the Crucifixion of the 
Son of God that at 
that. not just the cross, but the cruci 


times she insists 


fix be presented to the view of the 


faithful. She commands that there be 
the crucifix, and not merely the plain 
cross, over the altar during the re-en 
actment of the mystery of the Cross 
in the Mass. It is the crucifix, rather 
than the bare cross, that she presses 


to the lips of the dying. It is the cru- 
cifix, and not just the cross, that she 
rosaries. In_ this 


attaches to ou way, 


she shows that, in exalting the Cross, 


it is not so much the symbol as_ the 
reality that is being glorified. Even when 
crucifix, the Church is 
concerned lest it be presented in such 
that the full 
will be blunted. 
Mediator Dei, 
would be straying from the straight path 

were he to order the 
that the 
shows no trace of 


it comes to the 
a way meaning of it 
Thus, in the encvclical 
Pius XII says “. . . one 


crucifix so 


designed divine Redeemer’s 


body His cruel suf 
ferings.”’ 

The progressively ereater exaltation 
of the 


is evidence 


Cross after so many centuries 


both of the authenticity 
of the doctrine of the Cross and of the 
Church which has exalted it. If the 
doctrine of the Cross had 


man. it would be exalted today, if at 


come from 
all. by some small sect of obscurantists. 
When the Jewish 
mind to slay the 
thev had 
through 
Christ, a 


Sanhedrin were 


of a \postles afte 
salvation 
Crucified 


Gamaliel 


started preaching 
of the 


named 


acc eptance 
Pharise¢ 
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stood up and warned against any hasty 
opposition to the doctrine of the \pos- 
Today we 


tles. are witnesses of the pro- 


found truth of the words he addressed 
unto 
vou, keep away from these men and let 
them alone. For if this plan or work is of 
overthrown: but if it 
God. vou will not be 


to his colleagues: “So now I say 


men. it will be 
be ol able to 
overthrow it. Else perhaps you may 
find vourselves fighting against God.” 
(Acts 5: 38. 39) It is almost two thou- 
sand vears since the early master of St. 
Paul uttered these wise words, certainly 
a suthcient period of time to test any 
doctrine. 

The Church could hardly do other- 
wise than exalt the instrument of the 
world’s redemption since God himself 
has exalted it. St. Thomas Aquinas 
writes: “Christ. as Man, is the book in 
which are written all things pertaining 
the book, 
in God's ordination, is written the In- 
carnation and the Passion.” 

Neither could the Church fail to 
exalt the pulpit from which the Word 


to salvation. In the head of 


@ In the cross is salvation; in the cross is 
life; in the cross is protection from thy 
enemies. In the cross is infusion of heavenly 
sweetness; in the cross is strength of mind; 
in the cross is joy of spirit. In the cross is 
the height of virtue; in the cross is the 
There is no health 
of the soul nor hope of eternal life but 


perfection of sanctity. 


in the cross. 
The Imitation of Christ 


of God clarified and underscored the 
doctrine He had come to teach. As an 
unknown writer has expressed it: ‘The 


Cross is the central point of the Reve- 
lation of God to a fallen world. It has 
been compared to the Beatific Vision 
in heaven. Although in the Cross we see 
through a glass darkly in comparison 
yet the 
other 


with those who see face to Face, 


Cross viewed in relation to 


sources of Divine Knowledge is the 
most luminous spot in this lower world.” 
The Cross 


the sun in. the 


may be compared with 
because 


revolves about 


solar system, 


all human destiny now 
the Cross. By making the Cross “shine 
than the sun,” we are making 
that the doctrine which 
emanates from it will be unfolded, as 
Cardinal said, “to the docile 


brighter 
more certain 
Newman 
and obedient: to young children whom 
the world has not corrupted; to the 
comfort; to the 
need a rule 
who 


sorrowlul. who need 


sincere and earnest, who 
of lite: to the 
warning: and to the 
have earned the knowledge of it.” 


The Church has led countless hosts 


need 
who 


innocent, 
established, 


\mong them 


have been intellectual geniuses and sim- 


to glorify the Cross. 
ple shepherds. statesmen and average 
citizens, artists and peasants. This tes- 
timony is the more impressive since the 
doctrine of the Cross demands the 
humbling of the intellect and the sharp- 
est curbing of the passions. 

The exaltation of the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of Him who 
conquered by the Cross: “And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up... And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to my 
self.” After quoting these words of ou 
Redeemer. St. John adds, “Now He saic 
this, signifvinge by what death He should 
" (fn. 3:14, 12: 32,33) 

\ columnist posed the question why 
Catholics, who make the Sign of the 
Cross at meals in their homes, omit it 
when dining publicly. The reason ap- 
pears to be that most would regard cross- 
ing themselves publicly as flaunting 
their religion. If Catholics generally 
were to take up the practice, it would 
matter 
unfor- 
were to fail to 


Cross is the 


desert, 


die.’ 


be regarded ultimately as a 
of course. Surely it would be 
tunate if any Catholic 
sign himself through shame. He would 
thus be placing himself apart from the 
alert to find 
new ways of exalting the Cross. 


Church. for she is ever 


feels with the 
seeking 


thinks and 
forever 


One who 
Church is 
glorifying the Cross. A bishop in Britain 
that Catholics 


cross. \ 


means for 
recommended wear a 
small, 


lapel priest in_ this 
country suggested the placing of crosses 
on ow doorposts. as Jews place on 
theirs the mezuzah (passages from Holy 
\nother has offered the idea 


crucifix on_ the 


Scripture). 
of using the cross or 
dashboard of automobiles. Some pastors 
have started the practice of floodlighting 
the cross on their church steeples. At 
encouraging the 


least one diocese is 


erecting of wayside crucifixes. These 


are some of the almost countless ways 
of giving expresssion to the sentiment 
of the Good Friday liturgy: “We adore 
Thee, O Christ Thee, be- 
cause by Thy Thou hast 


and we bless 
holy 
redeemed the world!” 


Cross 


“The Sign of the Cross shall appear 
in the when the Lord shall 
come in judgment,” the Church pro- 
Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross. She is forever pre- 
paring men for that day when He who 
conquered through the Cross will come 
to judge mankind by its attitude toward 
the Cross. Our participation in that final 
exaltation will depend on how the 
divine which shine 
resplendently from the Cross have been 
reflected by our own lives. 


heavens 


claims in the office of the 


wisdom and. love 
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John Diefenbaker, 62-year-old 
Prime Minister of Canada. 
sees brilliant future ahead 
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Power of the new national giant on world’s stage is symbolized by 
pillars of light in sparkling electrical building in Vancouver, B.C. 


first of two articles by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


Tue oil engineer from Kentucky 
pointed out the diner window at oil 
pumps pecking the Canadian prairie 
within shadow of stuffed grain elevators. 
Brandishing his fork over a lobster cock- 
tail, he waxed enthusiastic about the 
“new” Canada seemingly rediscovered 
by the world. “I tell you, in twenty years 
or so, Canada will be calling the shots. 
There'll be none of this talk about eco- 
nomic domination by the U.S. This 
country’s got everything.” 

Allowing for the mild exaggeration 
indulged in by those who have found 
new riches in the Canadian soil, the 
Kentucky engineer spoke fairly accu- 
rately. Not only is the prairie now lit 
by the bright flare of refineries, but 
the whole country basks in the glow 
of a gigantic network of oil and natural 
a8 pipelines, uranium, nickel, and 
Copper mines, and power potential for 
century's planning. 

With all this, and only 17 million 
people, Canada is perhaps in the most 


economically advantageous position in 
the world community today. 

The mineral, farm, and forest wealth 
is enough to found the fortunes of a 
dozen nations. recession, 
Canada is a picture of fat plenty. The 
country, whether or 


Even in 
not the people 
realize it, carries a heavy responsibility, 
for it is dowered with wealth, 
and denied to 


space, 
opportunities other 
peoples. 

the Canadian 
people are maturing, too. Swept along 
in the imagery of a new Prime Minister 
who expounds the “vision” of 
Canada’s future, the country itself 
emerging as the Middle Power in the 
world. Like 
birthday, 


Viewed as a_ nation, 


on 


sees 


a Youth on his twenty-first 
Canada knows it is now a 
man. It is by no means going too far to 
speculate that the way Canada uses this 
manhood will seriously affect the course 


ol Western civilization. The seeds olf 
the country were planted by devout 
Christians: now Christianity will want 


to see what kind of blossom develops 

The country is in a state of great fluy 

[he times were never more exciting. 
This is the Canada I have just seen 


on a cross-country trip assigned by 
Tue Sicn. And this is the first of two 
articles examining Canada and Cana 


dians at a critical juncture in the prog 
North America—a time referred 
to by President Eisenhower in his July 
Visit to Ottawa as 


ress of 


“a pivotal point” in 
the history of Americans and Canadians 

To understand the 
it is necessary to comprehend its rel: 
tionship with the U. S. In the defens 
and economy of North America, the two 
countries are inextricably bound. 


modern Canad 


Thre¢ 
radar systems ringing northern Canada 
protect the continent against air attack 
the North Pole. The Canadian 
economic boom has been fostered largely 
by 


across 


American investment which has now 


reached $13. billion. Each country is 
the other’s biggest customer. 

In the struggle against Communism, 
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n world trade, as a link between Britain 
the US., 
underdeveloped 


ind and as a supporter ol 


nations, Canada _ has 
become an important country. Canada 
the U.S., 


specially in the crucial political arena 


ints to be so treated by 


where Washington’s decisions often affect 
Ottawa. 
that Americans are 


Canadians feel 


woefully ignorant of Canada—which is 
just as much a part of “America” as 
the U.S. This, alone with the entertain 


Canada by U.S. 
television and publications, forms the 


ment smothering of 


backdrop of the friction Canadians have 


felt with increasing irritation in the 
past few years. Big, strong, and a bit 
too boastful for the Canadian liking, 
the U.S. has traditionally been a massive 
target for sporadic wisecracks and some- 
limes unreasoning resentment. But, of 
late, it has also become. fashionable 


or expedient—for Canadian politicians 


to complain loudly about the effects of 


he American surplus wheat disposal 


rogram, U.S. import. restrictions on 


foreign oil, unfavorable trade imbalance 
U.S., huge 
Canadian re- 


mrces, and the complete or partial con 


b tween Canada and_ the 


\merican investments in 
trol U.S. business exercises over the auto- 


obile, petroleum, mining, electrical 


other manufactur- 


Canada. 


mnoliance, and many 
industries in 


Yot these stirrings are not “anti 
\;nericanism.” as they are sometimes 
"od. My journey across the land con- 
vinced me that the people feel rather 
“pro-Canadianism.” They want to 
ke thei own decisions about 
Canada’s fate, not have them handed 
over the border by the U. S. State De- 
partment. This feeling leads to a_ re 


luctance to see too Canadian 


The 


much 


business controlled by Americans. 


nomaly of this is that if Americans 
had not shown their faith in Canada’s 
future with heavy postwar investment, 


unlikely that Canadians 
would have plunged so deeply beneath 


find their 


it is extremely 


the earth themselves to own 

ches. 
Underneath the 

the U. § 


of character for 


current muttering 


igainst which are really out 


Canadians as a whole 
themselves as much 


the 


th peopl reeard 


more — stable than flamboyant 
\mericans. 
The complex 


of Canadians has been cast aside in the 


traditional inferiority 


reassurance of their growing stature 


in a shrinking world. The way Canada 





A Canadian by adoption, Anthony J 
Wright was born in Britain. He regularly 
reports on Canada for THE SIGN from 
Ottawa’s Parliamentary Press Gailery. 
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stood up to the U.S. over the question 
continental 
the strengthening 
Canadian position. During Eisenhower's 


£ controlling defense is 


an indication — of 


three-day visit to Ottawa (the only 
foreign capital, incidentally, honored 
with a Presidential state visit), the for- 
mation of a joint cabinet committee 
on defense was announced. The chief 
value of the committee, which had 
been urged by Canada, will be to give 


both 
firmer control over the military plan- 
Canadian American 
chiefs have been carrying out 
many years. 

Very much aware that Russia breathes 
neck, Canada 


civilian leaders in capitals a 


ning which and 
service 
together for 


down its realizes that its 


defense depends on American policies 
and strategy. These problems took up 
much of the discussion between Eisen- 
howe ind = Prime’ Minister John 
Diefenbaker. Yet Canada’s invitation 
was issued largely to repair the eco- 
nomic fences which are the only real 
border between the two countries. By 


speaking frankly to the Canadian peo- 


ple, the President let much of the air 
out of the resentment balloon. Even as 
he was telling Canadians that their 
complaints against the U. S. were not 


the 
yartnership. How? Because he was recog- 
| | M 
talking to 


all valid. he was strengthening 


nizing the Canadians—and 

them on equal terms. 
Both Diefenbaker, 

who now know each other much better, 


Eisenhower and 


took pains to stress the closeness of their 


vicws on continental defense against 


Communism and on co-operation to 


swing their strong economics behind a 


massive Western drive to help the 
have-not countries. 
Here are some examples of Canada’s 


erowth, and signs of a brilliant future, 


which I observed: 

& New towns are springing up in the 
wilderness. For example, Kitimat, a 
carefully planned city of 14,000 in the 
Pacific country not far south of 
the Alaskan panhandle, is turning out 
tluminum ingots by the © shipload. 


fashioned from cheap, moun- 


wild 


Lhev'r¢ 


tain-bred electricity and ore brought 
from the Caribbean. 
& British Columbia (the California 


of Canada) is considering a plan by 
\xel 
along the 


Wenner-Gren 
Rocky 


a region presently 


Swedish financier 


to build industries 
Mountain ‘Trench, 


inhabited by bears, cougars, mountain 
sheep, and hunters. 
on, 4 


might 


“If this plan comes 
told 
West 
Coast.” 

Athabaska tar 
north ol 


Vancouver editor me, “we 


second Germany 


West 


celebrated 


have a 
right here on the 

e Lhe 
sands, 200 miles Edmonton, 
\lberta. have enough tuel locked within 
the U.S. 


them to keep the wheels of 
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turning, at the present rate, for the 
next {7 

p In the prairie provinces, children 
often went to school during the de- 
pression with brown paper wrapped 
around their feet; when the drought 
hit, the economy folded up. Now fuel is 
bubbling up from farmlands. Saskatche- 
wan, where the Kentucky engineer made 
his remark about Canada’s “everything,” 
has a rash of newly located industries 
and potash projects undreamed of even 
a decade ago. Manitoba, the next-door 
province, has a copper-nickel find in 
which hundreds of millions of 
are being invested. 

me Ontario, which produces half of 
Canada’s national product, is 
alive with an almost frantic industrial 
expansion, even though the recession 


years. 


dollars 


gross 


has put a brake on public exuberance. 
The western curve of Lake Ontario is 


known as the “Golden Horseshoe,” as 
industry follows industry for 
The streets and newsstands of Toronto, 
where postwar immigrants form a quar- 
ter of the population, bear exciting 
witness to the continuous 
the young country. 

> Even in the French-Canadian 
province of Quebec, where the sturdy 
tural life enriches the fabric of Canada, 
mines and plants are displacing the 
farm and village as hallmarks. 

> The Atlantic provinces have less 
stellar industrial attractions, but even 
here, where the main export is brain- 


miles. 


fusion of 


wriiten 
with the economic union of the people. 
Over this vast expanse ol territory 


‘s 


power, a new chapter is being 


(Canada is the second largest country In 
the world), broods the drowsing north, 
sealed in permafrost, soaked in muskeg, 
or clothed with eternal woods. It is the 
next Canadians must take, 
and indeed they have already started. 
Prospectors, promoters, and adventurers 
have pried away great treasuries in iron, 


direction 


metals, and uranium from its grasp. 
Four years ago, daring men threaded 
a 300-mile railroad over the primitive 
rocks of Labrador to the huge iron ore 
deposits of Schefferville (named for the 
Oblate bishop of the area). The line now 
carries out ten million tons of high-grade 
ore annually. mere nibble. 
In real Eskimo country, hundreds of 


This is a 





miles north of Schefferville close to the 
tide water of Bay, scores of 
companies are staking out huge treas- 
uries of minerals. At these settlements, 
reached only by air, gasoline costs $5 
1 gallon and dinner $8. In a few years, 


Ungaava 


the smelters of Europe and North 
America may be feeding on metals 
snatched from these regions, hitherto 


nothing but names on guesswork maps. 

It is something of a paradox that a 
people who clustered for the most part 
within 200 miles of the American border 
and preferred to forget all the jokes 
about Eskimos now see an even greater 
future underneath the igloos. The peo- 
ple responded with votes when Prime 


Minister Diefenbaker, in his evangelis- 
tic way, promised to lead the way in 
unlocking nature’s last treasure box. 


Canadians are determined to make 
the most of their heritage. Although 
they are in a hurry, it is to their credit 
that they have not closed their eyes 


to another important task which will 
benefit the world in a less direct man- 
ner. In a gesture that is partly Chris- 
tian charity and partly common sense, 
the country is exporting technical and 
financial help to the underdeveloped 
nations of the East. Canada’s cash grants 
and technical instruction by C 
personnel operating through the 
ombo Plan and the U. N. 
generous—even if it 
ately added that the 
book 
donation. 

Canada _ has contribution of 
another kind to democratic 
by being itself. Asians respect Canada 
possibly more than any Com- 
monwealth nation because it has no 
colonies, wants none, 


nadian 
Col- 
have been 
must be immedi- 
Canadian pocket- 
has probably not noticed this 
made a 


solidarity 
other 


and has emerged 
to full independence within a lifetime. 
Canada has been able to do good work 
keeping India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
others either within the Western fold 
or friendly to the U.S. and Common- 
wealth because it has no axe to grind. 


Churchill called Canada the lynch- 
pin. It’s a happy description. Canada 
links the dollar and _ sterling worlds, 


gives the Commonwealth an entree into 
North America, and explains American 
instincts and motives to Europeans and 
Asiatics. Moreover, as Eisenhower recog- 
nized, 
and 


Canada’s 
hoards of 


mounting prosperity 


resources command re- 
spect not only in the board rooms but 
the council chambers of the world. 
The wealth is unquestionably 
making many Canadians materialistic— 
if by that word we 


new 
mean a restless 
quest for goods as ends in themselves. 
Particularly in the bustling provinces 
of British Columbia and Ontario is at- 
tachment to the _ twentieth-century 
tinkling cymbal most discernible; here 
secularism has made inroads on the 
way of life. But there are compensating 
and even opposing forces at work shap- 


ing the Canadian mentality. Canada is 


basically a Christian country, and in 
that fact the Christian world can re- 
pose a certain confidence. That con- 


fidence may grow as the Canadian char- 
acter, emerging out of the activity of 
the nation, takes on The 
question, “What is a Canadian?’ is 
a provoking one for the world to ask. 
But nobody is more provoked trying 
to find the answer than the Canadians. 


clear lines. 


Next month, Mr. Wright looks at Canada through 
its people in the second installment of this two-part 
article. 
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“Rin Tin Tin” and James Brown: helping the weak their tradition 


“Rin Tin Tin,” 
in the world, soon will be the center of 


the most famous dog 


a whopping international celebration to 
mark the fortieth 
original canine star of that name and the 
start of the filth year of the ABC-TV 
adventure series in present 
“Rinty” appears with young Lee “Rusty” 
Aaker and 


Brown. 


anniversary of the 


which the 


James “Lt. Rip Masters” 


The unique’ observance will _ last 
throughout the month of September in 
more than thirty countries, in addition 
to the United States, and reach its peak 
between Sept. 15 and Sept. 18, the former 
being the birthday of “Rin Tin Tin I,” 
the latter the date on which his egreat- 
grandson's fifth TV year will get under 
way. 

Participants will include hundreds of 
“Rin Tin Tin” fan clubs, various canine 
societies and organizations, assorted 
throughout the 
world and, of course, millions of little 


sponsors of the series 
boys, girls, and others who follow it. 

Any way you look at it, it’s quite a 
story, although, as so often happens, the 
story-behind-the-story is the one that 
really matters. In this case, it Concerns 
a sensitive, warm-hearted man’s lifelong 
devotion to helping others, his deep 
faith and trust in God, and his dedica- 
tion to the clean, wholesome life repre- 
sented by the great outdoors. 


How Kindness Paid Off 
The man is Lee Duncan, who found 
the original “Rin Tin Tin” and _ his 


39 


twin sister a few hours after they were 
born in a bombed-out airdrome in 
France, Sept. 15, 1918. A sergeant with 
the U. S. 135th Air Squadron, Duncan 
immediately administered to the blink- 
ing, furry littke pups and named them 
“Rin Tin Tin” and “Nanette,” after the 
small rag-dolls many of his French com- 
rades-at-arms carried for good luck. He 
wasn't able to save “Nanette,” however, 
But her 
brother grew big and strong and, before 
Duncan and the 135th left for home, he 


and she died shortly afterward. 


was its unofhcial mascot and a great 
favorite with officers and men alike. 
When Duncan arrived in New York, 
he was “‘stone-cold broke,” but he did 
have two assets: a handsome, intelligent 
dog whose name he considered different 
enough to be “catchy” and the desire to 
share his pet with millions of pet-less 
pictures that 


would stress the advantages of life in the 


youngsters via motion 


outdoors, the necessity for helping 
others, especially the weak, and various 
other basic moral principles. 

So he headed for Hollywood, and the 


rest, as the saying goes, is history. 


Earned Millions 

“Rin Tin Tin I” quickly became the 
most famous dog in the world and Dun- 
can, the young Air Force sergeant who 
saved his life, became the world’s most 
trainer. No less than Darryl 
Zanuck, long the guiding genius at 20th 


famous 


so 


Century-Fox, was the original “Rinty’s 
script writer, his first in those early days, 
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and it was he who translated Duncan’s 
love of a robust, hearty life into stories 
on which more than $20,000,000 was to 
be spent for production alone. 

The first of the “Rin Tin Tin” line 
later shared his movie with 
“Strongheart,” another handsome, well- 
trained German shepherd, just as_ his 
great-grandson now shares TV_ honors 
with 

Naturally, the years have brought 
changes to both man and dog, although 
the majority have been minor. 

\ life-long bachelor, Duncan is now 
white-haired but as affable, kindly, and 
ruddy of face as ever and more than 
ever dedicated to the values learned at 
his mother’s knee. 

On the other hand, it’s possible “Rin 
Tin Tin I” 
perhaps whine in amusement, at certain 
things that have happened to his great- 
The current “Rinty,” for ex- 
ample, isn’t trained down to bare bone 


fame 


**Lassie.” 


would growl in amazement, 


erandson. 


and muscle for TV as great-grandpappy 
was for motion pictures. He’s purposely 
kept many pounds overweight, actually 
“fat.” to look bigger and more heroic 
alongside the horses and men with whom 
he appears on the smaller TV screen. 
\lso, additional heft is necessary so that 
he can “bowl over” villians and other 
“bad guys” with authority and convic 
tion. 

Make-up is sometimes added to his 
coat, too, and he _ receives 
commands from Duncan through a tiny 
radio-receiver hidden in one of his ears 
when the cameras are recording his ad- 
I'V’s millions. 


fine, glossy 


ventures for 
The fact is, great-grandpappy never 


had it so good. 


Critically Speaking 

While summer fare this year has been 
better, generally, than in the past, the 
entire season has been marked by a sur- 
prising scarcity of new shows of real 
merit. Of the mere handful that ap- 
peared, three were on ABC-TV. ‘There 
also were a few scattered entries devoted 
to jazz, and we'll examine these as a 
group later. 

Probably the best of the new lot is 
Confession, Thursday nights at 10, EDT, 
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on ABC-TV. The “brain child” of Jack 
Wyatt, who’s also the producer and in- 
terviewer of the series, it might be de- 
Mike 
Wallace Interview and that once top- 
John J. 


Court of Human Relations. Its subjects 


scribed as a combination of the 


rated radio feature, {nthony’s 


criminals; their motives 
and the influences that led to their acts 
are discussed, after they are interviewed 
by Wyatt, by a panel consisting of a 
dergyman, a lawyer, a psychiatrist or 
psychologist, and a penologist or sociolo- 


are convicted 


gist. So far, the series has presented 
subjects and material of high human in- 
terest. More important, though, is its 
value as a public service, since crime is 
stripped of all glamour and _attractive- 
ness by the criminals themselves. Proof 
of this lies in the fact that crime has 
been on the wane in Dallas, Texas, and 
the surrounding area ever since Confes- 
sion premiered there two years ago. 

Equal to Confession in human interest 
and public-service potential, at least. is 
ABC-TV’s) Traffic Court, Wednesday 
nights at 9:30, EDT, although it hasn't 
enjoyed the other’s success to date. This 
series presents dramatic re-enactments of 
trafic trials and arraignments in the 
starkly realistic setting of a courtroom, 
which is complete down to presiding 
judge, prosecution and defense attorneys, 
defendants, witnesses, arresting officers, 
and all others involved. Although situa- 
tions are outlined in advance to the non- 
professional and “new face’? actors who 
take part in them, all dialogue is spon- 
taneous and ad-lib, a device that estab- 
lishes a clinically cold, nervous atmos- 
phere and, at times, pitches emotions 
high. Viewing it should give the average 
motorist plenty to think about. 


Troup’s Stars Shine, Too 

Bobby Troup’s Stars of Jazz on ABC- 
TV, Monday nights at 9, EDT, is an- 
other creditable entry, although far off 
the roaring pace set by Art Ford's. 
Troup, himself a fine musician, also un- 
derstands the need for simplicity and in- 
formality in presenting jazz and _fre- 
quently equals Ford in this respect. As 
an emcee he is weaker, however, and 
musicians don’t have time to really warm 


up on his half-hour, whereas they have 
plenty during Ford’s 90 minutes, a most 
important factor in the success of any 
jazz show. 

The future looks quite promising at 
this point, too. 

With the nation-wide acclaim for its 
Seven Lively Arts jazz show of last win- 
ter still ringing in its ears, CBS-TV is 
scouting around for a weekly series in the 
same vein, figuring anything that can be 
done once can be repeated. Meanwhile, 
this web is readying another Timex All- 
Star Jazz Show, the third, for presenta- 
tion Nov. 10, with Louis Armstrong, 
\nita O’Day, and Les Brown and _ his 
band, among others. 


Top: Comedian Buddy Hackett will 
be Jackie Gleason's side-kick when 
the “big man” returns to CBS-TV 
this fall with half-hour variety 
show. Exit Art Carney 


One of TV's most attractive teams is 
Tommy Nolan, who plays 10-year- 
old “Jody,” and Sallie Brophy his 
mother on Buckskin, an NBC West- 
ern acclaimed by critics 


Jack Narz is host-emcee of Dotto, 
one of the new quizzers. At home, 
he and wife Mary Lou guide eve- 
ning prayers of John, 9, David, 3, 
Karen, 5, Mike, 7 


Remember The Adventures of Colo- 
nel Flack? A revised version of the 
series will be back on TV this sea- 
son with Allan Mowbray (right) 
playing the likeable rogue and 
Frank Jenks his fall-guy 
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When the Giants’ Fred Merkle stopped short of second, he drew the wrath of press 


BASEBALL'S (|, 


BIGGEST 


BLUNDER 


by RED SMITH 


ROY STOCKTON had checked into 
New York for a World Series and was 
getting settled in his hotel room, listen- 
ing with half an ear to a sports program 
on the radio. “ 
he walks 
nouncer 


. and even today when 
down the street,” the an- 
babbled, “small boys troop at 
his heels crying, ‘Bonehead Merkle! 
Bonehead Merkle!’ ”’ 

Stockton’s lips tightened with annoy- 
ance. As the broadcast ended, he reached 
for the telephone and called the radio 
“This,” he said when he 


station. was 


connected with the announcer, “is Fred 
Merkle. I believe you just libeled me.” 

During the next quarter-hour, station 
and network executives were on the 
phone apologizing, placating “Merkle,” 
promising retractions to avert a lawsuit. 
Stockton hung up, satisfied that he had 
one faker stewing apprehensively in the 
juice of his own fictions. 


Sports editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and a conscientious reporter, 
Stockton regarded the Merkle story as 


part of the American saga. He had been 


exasperated by the inaccuracies, mis- 


statements, and hokum with which the 
announcer sought to dress up the tale, 
for he felt that 


that baseball fans ought to get straight. 


this was one incident 


They ought to, but it is getting to 
be ancient history, and time tends to 
garble facts. September 23, 1958, is the 
fiftieth anniversary of Fred Merkle’s 


mental lapse, the most celebrated erro 


of omission ever committed in baseball. 


Iwo or three years ago, a young mem 


Pirates made a 
Merkle’s. 


the clubhouse afterward I 


ber of the Pittsburgh 
mistake 
“In 


a survey,” 


similar to 
made 
Bobby Bragan, the manager, 
later. “Do you know, with one o1 
those kids had 


said 


two exceptions, none of 


[ > 


Johnny Evers yelled 
for ball from crowd 


ever heard of Merkle? They have now, 
though.” 

Merkle played first base with John 
McGraw’s Giants, whose pennant race 
with the Chicago Cubs and the Pirates 
kept the National League in an uproar 
through 1908. On September 23, the 
two leaders, New York and Chicago, met 
before 18,000 witnesses in the Polo 
Grounds and the score was tied at | to 
1 when the Giants went to bat in the 
home half of the ninth inning. 

Moose McCormick, an outfielder, was 
on third Merkle was on first 
when Bridwell hit cleanly to center field 
with two out. McCormick dashed home 


base and 


with the Giants’ second run and the 
eame was over—or should have been. 
Fans swarmed onto the field and the 


players started for the clubhouse. 

Chances are everyone who was present 
that day had occasion to describe what 
followed, and probably there were 
18,000 different versions. 

Not all the players had quit the field. 
Johnny Evers, the Chicago infielder, was 
on second base screaming for the ball 
and a curious crowd formed about him, 
players and customers. Evers did get a 
ball from somewhere. He stepped on 
second and demanded that Bob Emslie, 
the umpire working the bases, declare 
Merkle out on a force play. 


Merkle had sprinted away from first 


base when Bridwell hit the ball. Jog- 
eine toward second, he saw McCormick 
score the winning run. To him that 


meant the game was over. Perhaps Fred 
was tired and wanted to save his legs 
for the World Series. Maybe he just 
hated exercise. Anyway, he turned aside 
and 
trotted toward the clubhouse and a hot 
bath. 


a few feet short of second base 









“Moose” McCormick 
scored winning run 


Under the rules, no run may score 
on a play when the third out is a force. 
out. The Cubs especially were familiar 
with the rule, for an almost identical 
incident had occurred only a few days 
earlier when they were playing in Pitts 
burgh. If Evers had possession of the 
ball which was in play when he stepped 
on second, then Merkle was forced out, 
the Giants were retired, and the score 
was still 1 to 1. 

However, Evers’ demands for a ruling 
brought only a stare of cool disdain 
from Umpire Emslie. 
frantic, the Cubs’ baseman 
fought through the crowd and clutched 
the lapels of Hank O'Day, the umpire 
in-chief behind the plate. 

Meanwhile the Giants’ captain, Tur 
key Mike Donlin, translated 
motion and set out after Merkle. Grasp 
ing that young man firmly by the eats, 
he dragged him toward base. 
Some witnesses reported that the pait 
eventually reached that station, but not 
until Evers had completed his play- 


Frustrated and 
second 


the com 


second 


it was a legitimate play. 

To this day, nobody has been able 
to chart with authority the 
of the ball which Bridwell smote. The 
late Charley Dryden, covering the game 
for the 


course 


Chicago Tribune, undertook 
some research on this point and pieced 
together the following account from 
the survivors: 

Hoffman, a Chicago outfielder, had 
fielded Bridwell’s hit and thrown toward 
the infield. Iron Joe McGinnity, not @ 
participant in the game, had quit his 
post on the third base coaching line and 
Hoffman’s throw. Several 


Cubs converged on McGinnity and the 


testimony of 


intercepted 


ball skipped into a throng of spectators 
Whether it was thrown by McGinnily 
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md fans. Here’s what happened 





Umpire O’Day had 


a miserable time 


or merely jostled from his grasp, nobody 
could testify with certainty. 

Whether it was ever recovered, no- 
body knows. According to Dryden’s ver- 
sion, a left-handed pitcher for Chicago, 
named Kid Kroh—also a noncombatant 
in the game—charged the crowd with 
fists flying, flattened six victims, and re- 
trieved the ball, which he forwarded to 
Harry Steinfeldt, of the Cubs. Joe 
Tinker, the Chicago shortstop, took it 
from Steinfeldt and after a few more 
trifling delays it reached Evers. 

With no more solemnity than the oc- 
casion demanded, Dryden scored the 
play as a force-out, Hoffman to Mc- 
Ginnity to six customers to Kroh to 
Tinker to several Cubs unidentified to 


Evers, an off-season shoe merchant in 
ezoy, N. Y. 
Evers, supported by his manager, 


Frank Chance, laid siege to O’Day 
under difficulties. A platoon of New 
York cops, fearful lest the umpire-in- 
chief catch something from contact with 
the aliens from Chicago, took O’Day 
into protective custody. 

If O'Day made a firm ruling on the 
field, it has been lost to posterity. There 
were two rulings he might have made 
and didn’t. He could have called Merkle 
out—even though the play was Emslie’s 
to call, not his—and ordered the field 
deared for the start of the tenth inning 
with the score tied l-all. If the field 
could not be cleared, O’Day could have 
awarded the game to Chicago on a 
forfeit, since the home club is respon- 
sible for maintaining playing conditions. 

Chance pursued O’Day to the um- 
pires’ detention pen under the stands, 
shouldered the cops aside, and_har- 
angued the umpire at length. It was 
l) pM. before O’Day announced that 















Fred Merkle’s big moment 
launched a baseball saga 





Merkle was out and the game a tie. 
Harry C. Pulliam, president of the 
National League, supported O'Day over 
the enraged howls of McGraw, who 
bellowed that the Giants had won fairly, 
would not permit the decision to be 
stolen from them, would refuse to par- 
ticipate in any replay. When the season 
ended with the Cubs and Giants tied 
for first place, the league’s board of 
directors had to order a replay. 

The rematch on October 8 was prac- 
tically anticlimax. Nothing untoward 
happened, except that 40,000 fans forced 
their way into the Polo Grounds, thou- 
sands more who couldn’t buy tickets 
shoved down a section of the fence in 
right field, and the teams had room to 
play only after the spectators were 
driven back by a stream from a fire 
hose. The Cubs won, 4 to 2, and took 
the pennant. 

Derided by the fans and denounced 
by the newspapers, young Merkle lost 
fifteen pounds in the sleepless nights 
between games. McGraw defended him 
valiantly as one of the smartest and 
best players on the team, and Merkle 
stayed on to enjoy a fine career, help- 
ing the Giants win pennants in 191], 
1912, and 1913, moving on to the Brook- 
lyn champions of 1916, and later going 
to the Yankees as a coach under the 
brilliant Miller Huggins. 

Even so, his mistake was not for- 
gotten. It was still a topic of discussion 
and argument forty years later when 
Bill Klem, who had been a young um- 
pire in the National League when 
Merkle was a young first baseman, was 
in retirement in Florida. After all those 
years, Klem gave it as his considered 
opinion that O’Day’s decision had been 
in error. 
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There was, Klem said, no bona fide 
force play. Bridwell had made a clean 
hit, and when McCormick crossed the 
plate the game was over. Nothing that 
happened — subsequently have 
altered that. 

Merkle was in retirement, too, when 
Klem’s comments were _ published. 
Chances are he read ’em and staked him- 
self to a wry grin. 

“Now they tell me,” he 
said. 


should 


must have 
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She was wealthy, refined, and unknown. 


Why was she in Potters Ferry? 


It was just ten years ago today—my birthday—that Mrs. West arrived 
in Potters Ferry. For weeks we had been watching the old Potter mansion 
on its hill overlooking town and the Muckawump River. Under the di- 
rection of a mincing young man who said he was an interior decorator, 
painters, carpenters, and landscape gardeners succeeded in restoring the 
big brick house. All we could learn was that a Mrs. West had taken a 
year’s lease. For nearly twenty vears, ever since the last of the Potters 
had drunk herself and the family fortune into oblivion, the mansion had 
belonged to the bank, useful to no one but small boys who found its 
windows good targets. Now the fluted columns were gleaming white, the 
jungle of weeds was gone, the leaning iron fence stood erect. It gave the 
whole town a look of renewal. 

And then Mrs. West arrived, making my sixteenth birthday doubly 
memorable. 

It was an entrance no one could have forgotten. Mrs. West rode into 
town in a gray Cadillac limousine. At the wheel was a man who, as 
Mrs. Grady remarked, looked more like a fullback than a chauffeur 
Actually, we barely saw Mrs. West herself. In a shadowed corner of the 
back seat, she appeared to be tall and slend One gloved hand was 
raised lightly to her face. She was dressed in unrelieved black and a veil 
obscured her face, but the sun. slanting in from above the bank, struck 
glints from her earrings and _ bracelet. 

Barbie Johnson nudged me in the ribs. “Look!” she breathed. “Dia- 
monds!”’ 

“So what?” I said loftily. But when I went home for lunch, I gave my 
aunts a full report. Aunt Sophie sniffed and Aunt Lucy spoke darkly 
of ostentation, but I had lived with them long enough to know that they 
were no less impressed than I. 

Days passed without further sign of Mrs. West. Tradesmen going to 
the mansion dealt only with the pair of monosyllabic servants. Occa- 
sionally, observers noticed the faint movement of a curtain, as if some- 
one were holding it aside for a moment. Then one day Mrs. Purdy just 
happened to glance up the street as young Dr. Chase went into the house. 
Mrs. West was promptly rumored a chronic invalid, rarely able to leave 
her bed. 

My aunts were the first to call—that was the custom. Aunt Sophie as 
widow and Aunt Lucy as spinster had enjoyed official, social leadership 
for many years, even before the last of the Potters—Amelia—had been 
buried more with relief than regret. They were going to the mansion 
to appraise and judge. I had already done so—on that morning when 
Mrs. West came to town. I had been granted a brief but unforgettable 
glimpse of the exotic. Just the same, I would have given anything that 
day to accompany my aunts on their civic-minded journey. 

They were gone over an hour. When they returned, it was the first 
time I had ever known them to be visibly awed. Within twenty-four 
hours, data gathered by their reconnaissance spread through Potters 
Ferry with amazingly few variations. 
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At the mansion they were admitted 
by the chillingly proper butler-chaufteur 
and shown into the living room. The 
first thing they noted was a photograph 
on the grand piano—it was of a slim, 
blond man whose strangely disturbing 
gaze seemed to fix suspiciously on them 
throughout the entire visit. Aunt Lucy, 
whose eyes always were sharp, was able 
to decipher the ins ription without leay 
ing her chair: “Can you bake a cherry 
pie, charming Billie?” Aunt Sophie later 
declared that the room was decorated 
“with impeccable taste.” 

Mrs. West came into the room, wear- 
ing a black, silk dress accented by a 
single strand of pearls. She moved with 
grace. She spoke in a low voice and her 
manner was one of restrained warmth. 
Her visitors could find no flaw. 

She referred to her husband only 
twice, and then obliquely. In explaining 
her move to Potters Ferry, she men- 
tioned a trip she and her husband had 
taken—they had driven through town 
and were enchanted by its quiet charm. 
Later, when Aunt Lucy admired the 
antique, silver tea service, Mrs. West 
said it was English—she and her husband 
had found it in an old shop in London 
before the war. 
guided my aunts through the house. As 
\unt Sophie later told it, “You can just 
imagine how it looked a century ago.” 


Before they left, she 


\fter going there myself, I unde 
stood: what we saw in the mansion 
could be described only as elegance 
but an elegance muted and dignified, 
a reflection of Mrs. West herself. 

Others began to call. Janet Grady’s 
mother was the first to determine Mrs. 
West’s widowhood. Janet was my best 
friend, and according to her, Mrs. West 
had said, “After losing my husband 
three years ago, I couldn’t bear living 
in our home in New York. I moved to 
Connecticut, then to California—but I 
always remembered this town.’ She 
smiled—her smile was becoming famous 
in Potters Ferry. “And now I’m here.” 
Janet said the man in the photograph 
definitely was Mrs. West’s husband. 

The mystery of the inscription was 
solved after Barbie Johnson’s grand 
mother called. The old lady made the 
visit with a dual purpose: to size up the 
stranger and to see what had been done 
to the house—as a child she had been a 
frequent guest there. “Can you bake a 
cherry pie, charming Billie?” Mrs. Hol- 
comb demanded an explanation—her 
age, as she said, granted her certain 
liberties. “My name is Wilhelmina,” 
Mrs. West answered. “He always called 
me Billie. It was a family joke—you 
know the old ballad?” And, Mrs. Hol 
comb reported, she sat gazing at the 
portrait for several moments with a 
kind of disbelieving sadness. 


At last I met her. It was a week be- 
fore school opened, one of those miser- 
able days when nothing interested me. 
Barbie and Janet went to the movies. 
For no particular reason, I refused to 
go. I moped about, making a nuisance 
Aunt Lucy’s baking 
day—and finally settled at the old up- 
right piano. I was playing sheet music 
dating back to Aunt Sophie's high- 
school days when the doorbell rang. 
Aunt Sophie called that she would an- 
swer it. I stopped playing and turned 
on the stool, and into the room came 
Mrs. West. I was stunned by the realiza- 
tion that I could have missed this mo- 


of myself—it was 


ment simply by going to the movies. 

Behind our visitor, Aunt Sophie ges- 
tured indignantly. I stood up hastily 
just as Aunt Lucy, having rid herself of 
apron and flour smudges, came flutter- 
ing from the kitchen. 

“This is our niece, Nancy.” 

“How nice to meet you, Nancy,” Mrs. 
West said. “I’ve heard a great deal 
about you.” 

My aunts served tea. Mrs. West re 
marked, “I’ve always felt that the 
English custom of tea is something we 
Americans would do well to imitate. 


e There are two sides to every 
question we are not interested in. 
—Ohio State Journal 


We allow ourselves so few opportunities 
for gracious living.” 

She asked me to play. I fumbled with 
the keys, then succeeded in groping 
my way through something—probably 
Chopin; at that time, I belonged heart 
and soul to Chopin. 

“You play very well,” she said. Over- 
whelmed, I mumbled thanks. Then 
she added, “One of the saddest things 
in the world is a silent piano. My hus- 
band’s hasn’t been touched—in a long 
Perhaps, Nancy, you would do 
me a favor: drop in and play it for me 
occasionally.” 

I promised without hesitation. Dur- 
ing the rest of her visit, I watched her 
closely, dedicating myself to the voca- 
tion of being her replica. I studied 
details—her hand movements, the way 
she smiled or nodded, the curious stress 
she sometimes gave to words. 

As she was leaving, she took both my 
hands in hers. “I envy your aunts, 
Nancy—how fortunate they are to have 
your young always near 


time. 


loveliness 


them.” 
Admimation was transformed into 
idolatry, 
With the opening of school, my 


sources of #ifoymation were more varied 
than dupifg the summer, when I was 


pretty much limited to what Aunt Lug 
heard and what Aunt Sophie saw. They 
were accurate and detailed, but a class 


of thirty has wider range. Thus | 
learned what my aunts had failed to 
mention, that Mrs. West after some hes 
tation had joined the women’s club 
I was able to take home the news that. 
while dining with the Thompsons, Mrs. 
West had regretted the lack of a garden 
club and then, told there had been one. 
voiced hope it might be reorganized, 
It was, within less than a month. 

Little touches of Mrs. West appeared 
all over town. Don Williams said his 
father grumbled in vain about candles 
on the table. “I can’t see what I'm 
eating.” To which Mrs. Williams re. 
plied, “I don’t see why we can’t live 
graciously.” Don's father preferred to 
live comfortably, but they dined by 
candlelight. Instead of mid-morning 
visits over warmed-up coffee, women in 
Potters Ferry adopted the custom ol 
afternoon tea. 

Everyone knew that I went often to 
the mansion. Two or three times a week 
I stopped by to play the piano while 
Mrs. West wrote letters or read a book 
\fterward, over tea, we often talked 
long past the hour when I was expected 
home—but my aunts did not mind: they 
said my friendship with Mrs. West was 
“doing wonders” for me. Mrs. West 
discussed books and I suddenly dis- 
covered a love for reading. 

An occasional barb from a classmate 
hinted at jealousy. My importance and 
the envy increased when Mrs. West let 
me announce that she intended to re 
pair the tennis courts so that my friends 
and I would have a_ place to_ play. 
There was nothing she had not done, 
no place she had not been. Vicariously 
I traveled the earth, strolling through 
gardens in Japan or browsing at book 
stalls on the Seine; I attended Broadway 
opening nights and I was a fascinated 
spectator at a horse show in Dublin. 
My great dream was of the day when 
I might invade the world she revealed 
to me. 

As Dr. Chase said later, Potters Ferry 
became a camouflaged — battleground 
and friendship with Mrs. West was the 
trophy. When she entertained, which 
she did magnificently, the guest list was 
a major topic for days afterward. It 
was heard even at school, with only 
token subtlety. “Mrs. West thinks the 
town should turn those lots on Stanley 
Street into a playground,” Ella Purdy 
reported. How did she know? That was 
the question she wanted. “Mother was 
there for tea yesterday. They're such 
good friends, you know, so Mother felt 
free to ask Mrs. West to help on the 
summer youth program.” Janet Grady 
turned down an after-school soda in 
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yitation. “I have to get home and help 
Mother. Mrs. West is coming to dinner 
tonight.” 

Early in December, thirty people at- 
tended an elaborate buffet dinner at the 
mansion, and before it was over Potters 
Ferry had been committed to a fund- 
raising campaign. For many years the 
question of whether Potters’ Ferry 
needed a hospital had been debated 
Doctors and their 
disciples argued in favor of it; 
one else content to rely on the 
hospital forty miles away. Mrs. West 
and Dr. Chase had discussed this ancient 
issue a few times, and at her party she 
deliberately brought it up. She spoke, 
Aunt Sophie told me, passionately and 
with conviction. By evening’s end, the 
hospital committee was a reality with 
Dr. Chase its 
chairman. 


periodically. few 
every- 


was 


incredulous, temporary 


feeling for Mrs. West 
rather any altruistic community 
spirit that gave me the idea of a student 
drive for the hospital. Saying nothing 
at school, I went straight to Mrs. West. 
Delighted, she called on the school 
superintendent. “It would give the chil- 
dren a sense of participation in Civic 
affairs,” she said. 

There was a 


It was my 
than 


kick-off dinner at the 
hotel in January—as student chairman, 
| attended. Mrs. West 
in her limousine and 
afterward. At the dinner, Dr. Chase 
wsked that a permanent chairman be 
elected. “And don’t pick me,” he said, 
“because I simply don’t have the time. 
| propose Mrs. West.” 

Mrs. West objected. “I’m a newcomer. 
| wouldn't like to be accused of pushing 
in and trying to run town affairs.” 

“We're asking you to run this one, 


called for me 


took me home 


Billie,” he replied. Some eyebrows went 
up when he called her that, but it didn’t 


sem odd to me. Mrs. West had told 
me that her closest friends in Potters 
Ferry were Dr. and Mrs. Chase—and 
me. 


She was elected and the drive began. 


, : 
Every business was canvassed. ‘The news- 


paper (published ‘Thursdays) ran a 
weekly series on the hospital. There 
was house-to-house soliciting. At school 


we planned a dance and put collection 
cans in the Mrs. West 
promised a picnic at the mansion for 
the homeroom with the largest contri- 
bution when the drive closed in June. 
She was everywhere, pleading and argu- 
ing, and she 

Still she had other things. 
\unt Sophie was triumphant when Mrs. 
West yielded to pleas that she take 
charge of the women’s club's sagging 
literature department. She helped draft 
the initial summer youth program sched- 
ule and contributed a hundred dollars 


homerooms 


few reversals. 


time fot 


met 


for equipment. With modest disclaimers, 
she consented to join the choir and 
proved to have a good voice. 

Spring brought the flower show—Mrs. 
West was one of the judges—and then 
June. Graduation invitations went out, 
and I was humbly grateful that mine was 
the one Mrs. West accepted. I still wear 
the delicate, gold locket she gave me. 

The next big event was the closing 
of the drive. Mr. Grady, as treasurer, 
announced that the fund 
scribed. Dr. Chase exultantly invited 
the committee to a “victory party” at 


was oversub- 


his home. 

I dressed with special care that night 
and was ready long before Mr. Grady 
came for me. Nearly everyone was there 
ahead of us. I was given ginger ale and 
the others had cocktails, and we all 
watched the door in happy anticipation 
of the moment when Mrs. West would 
arrive. An hour passed. The air of 
playful triumph became one of uneasi- 
ness. ‘Then Dr. Chase was called to the 
telephone. It was a long time before he 
rejoined us, and he reported in a queer, 
stiff that Mrs. West had 
called away unexpectedly. He 


voice been 


tried to 


A 


e A man’s definition of a living 
wage depends on whether he is giv- 
ing or getting it. 


—_—e—eEeer OOOO 


revive the party, but no one quite en- 


joyed it, and by ten we were saying 
good night. 

By morning we knew why Mrs. West 
was gone. The week’s issue of a news 
magazine was put on the stands, and in 
Mrs. West. Only 


West: she Mrs. 


it were pictures of 
Mrs. 
Johnny Pringle. 

No one in 
heard of 


she was not was 
Ferry had 
Pringle. But 
noon, when every copy of the magazine 
had hands 
countless times, we knew all about him. 


Potters 
Johnny 


ever 
before 
been bought and changed 
He had just lost his appeal and had 
been sent back to prison to complete 
a sentence which had started three years 
ago. In reporting it, the magazine had 
resurrected two full pages of pictures 
recording his 


career from speak-easies 


to fashionable, after-hours clubs where 
roulette, faro, and discreet bookmaking 
were available to trusted patrons. Three 
pictures showed him with his beautiful 
wile Billie 


ol their 


at a nightclub, in the luxury 
New York 
at the races—in the days before his fall. 

I sought out Dr. Chase, and he took 
me into the examining room to talk. 
I wanted him to deny the story. He 
shook his head. “It’s all true, Nancy. 
Billie told me when she first came here. 
West is her maiden Why she 


terrace apartment ’ 


name. 


ever stayed with him—” He 
“Pringle is 
luminaries who are the 


shrugged. 


one ol those underworld 
delight of bored 
café society. The law finally caught up 
to him on some sins of omission rather 


than commission—tax evasion, no liquor 


license.” He opened the sterilizer and 
a cloud of steam rushed up from it. 
“She had to leave. Potters Ferry would 


have flayed her alive.” 
he added, “They will 

“But wondertul,”” I 
“It’s not her fault 


\fter an instant, 
invyway.” 
she’s protested. 
a hey'll tear her to preces across every 
dinner table tonight, 
insist that he had 
from the beginning,” he 


and everyone will 
leary of her 
“They'll 
watch this, 
Nancy: no one will suggest giving up 


been 
said. 
call her an imposter. But 


any of the things she’s done for this 
town.” 
When I reached home, I found Aunt 


Sophie on the parlor sofa nursing one 
of her sick When I asked 
what was wrong, she waved me away, 
then muttered bitterly, “That terrible 
woman.” 
Aunt Lucy 
“T warned 


headaches. 


said trom the doorway, 


you about going too fast. 


I knew something was wrong, with all 


that gaudiness—”’ 
“You're both being unfair—” I began. 
“And to think how she misled you,” 
Aunt Sophie wailed. “Filling your head 
full of 
front—” 
tinue. 


nonsense—using a child as a 


She was too overcome to con- 


It was clearly no time for 
discussion, but from the hall I couldn't 
help calling back one earnest defense: 
“I think Mrs. West is the most perfect—" 

“Never mention that hussy’s name in 
this house again!”’ 


reasonable 


Aunt Lucy 


I fled to my room. | 


shrieked. 
knew my 


aunts 
-the name would never again be men- 
tioned. It was the same all over town. 


Mrs. West was purged swiftly from local 
memory. 

All this was ten years ago 
the front page of the 7 


. Last Sunday 


OSs society sec 


tion was devoted to the art eallery’s 
million-dollar expansion program. The 
campaign to raise funds begins next 
week—benefit plays, concerts, and balls 
have been scheduled, and just about 
every socialite in the city seems to be 
taking part. A big, four-column cut 
showed two women and a man going 


over plans for the drive. The caption 


idenithed them as Congressman and 
Mrs. Davis Parkman and Mrs. Wil- 
helmina West, program committee chait 


man. It’s a good picture of Mrs. West 
she hasn't changed at all in ten 
I’m saving the whole page. I’m tempted 
to take it with me the next 
to Potters Ferry, but maybe I'll be more 
discreet by then. I don’t know. I guess 
I'll just have to wait and see. 


years, 


time I go 
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FORTY YEARS HAVE passed since the 
Bolshevik Revolution and nearly tow 
Army rolled into 
eastern Europe to establish the first of 


teen since the Red 


the satellite countries. Yet, despite the 
all-pervading Communist system of in- 
doctrination aimed at complete subjec- 
tion of the captive people, we find the 
Soviet hatchet-man of Hungary, Janos 
Kadar, admitting “that the counter 
revolution is very active politically in 
the schools, where it reaches from the 
seven-year-olds . . to the students of 
the last semester of the universities.” 

This refusal of the vouth of Hungary 
blandishments of Com 
munism is not unique. It is rather char- 
acteristic of a 


to accept the 
situation common 
throughout eastern Europe, and un- 
doubtedly represents the number-one, 
long-range, internal problem facing the 
Soviet-controlled regimes today. 

Actually the youth problems of the 
Communists are rather easily defined. 
Give a boy or a girl an education and 
make them articulate and they will 
eventually think for themselves and seek 
to express their thoughts. If the educa- 
tion given is based on false premises 
history, they will 
sooner or later question the basis of 
that education. 


and distortions of 


Close observers of the Communist 
scene feel strongly that this effect has 
set in and has in fact been operative 
in the satellite nations for the past two 
years. What is more, these experts say, 
the Communists themselves realize it, 
but are very nearly powerless to do any- 
thine effective about it. This is why 
youth is the top priority consideration 
in the Soviet Bloc today from Moscow 
to East Berlin. For the Communists are 
filled with fear and anxiety that they 
might lose youth and with it the hope 
of the future. 

It was Soviet Communist theory, de- 
veloped initially by Lenin, that sys- 
tematic indoctrination of upcoming gen- 
erations would eventually lead to the 
creation of a youth class imbued with 
Communism and filled with the ideals 
and morality of the “new Soviet man.” 

Fvents in Poland during the “October 
Days” of the return of Gomulka and 
the stirring role played by youngsters 
during the Hungarian Revolution have 
shown the Communist ideologists to 
have been wrong. Cut off physically by 
sealed frontiers, and intellectually by 
the control and censorship of news and 
publications and by the jamming of 
foreign broadcasts, such as the Voice 
of America and the BBC, young peopl 
in the Soviet Bloc have used the educa- 
tion and the literacy which Communism 
has given them to attack and reject the 
creed they were expected to absorb un- 
questioningly. 
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It is small wonder that the Com- 
munists are worried. Red hope for the 
future rests almost exclusively with the 
youth of the USSR and the captive 
countries. Without their support they 
cannot hope to continue the Communist 
system. From the outset of the takeover 
in eastern Europe, Communist overlords 
have planned and calculated to mould 
a new generation of obedient and loyal 
servants, unswerving in their devotion 
and completely Marxist in outlook. 

To achieve this end, the Communists 
developed indoctrination 
which were all-pervasive, as well as cap- 


methods ol 


able of being carried out on a mass 
scale. A prime control, 
which was immediately established in 
the satellite area, was the destruction 


principle ol 


Rumanian girl, whom I met. shorth 
after her escape with her parents from 
Bucharest, accused her mother of “argu 
ing like a lady from Wall Street” be 
cause in conversation with me the ex 
hausted woman had been particularh 
bitter about the ravages of Communism, 

This smashing of family life was ca} 
culated to serve still other purpose. 
Communism, like any jealous suitor, cap. 
not abide competition. By eliminating 
family influence, the regimes felt cop 
fident that they would thus enjoy the 
undivided attention and enthusiasm of 
the young. Further, the fastest method 
of building a new socialist SOCIELY Was 
by cutting off any connection with the 
pest: netional traditions, culture, and 
most important of all, religion. 


Kremlin is menaced by heavy groundswell 
of the youth who have tried Communism and 


found it wanting 











of family influence. The struggle, Beirut, 
former Red President of Poland, said, 
“is against the dark legacy . . .” And 
so the child became an object of regime 
affection partially because of that com- 
mon characteristic of Communist life— 
indoctrination, and partially as a result 
of the economic necessity for most 
mothers to work in order to survive. 
Under such contrived circumstances is 
the nursery-school and kindergarten-age 
child first introduced to Communism. 
Teachers are trained to instil propa- 
ganda into young, impressionable minds. 

The teachers are aided by cleverly 
prepared textbooks. One, the Commu- 
nist “Dr. Spock” called From Two to 
Five, illustrates with a collection of 
savings how the Communist child is 
taught to consider everything “Soviet” 
as good and everything “bourgeois” as 
contemptible if not hateful. One little 


YOUTH 
VERSUS THE 
RENILIN 






by ROBERT F. DELANEY 


But the Communists, as is fortunatel) 
so often the case, miscalculated. After 
having introduced their own facultie 
and teaching staffs, thoroughly imbued 
with Marxism or thoroughly intimi 
dated by physical and economic fore 
and after banning the sons and daugh 
ters of the former middle classes, the 
“enemies” of Communism, from the 
fruits of an education, the satellite re 
gimes felt secure. They spent the yeals 
from 1950 to 1955 largely boasting ol 
how they were destroying the remnants 
of capitalist society along with such 
incidentals as religion and “reaction 
ary” parents. 

But they were wrong. I remembe! 
vividly a nine-year-old Slovak boy who 
braved the barbed wire and electrified 
Iron Curtain of Czechoslovakia to reach 
safety and freedom in Austria early in 
1957. He was a courageous little fellow, 
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Jeep-seated resentment may break out at any time. 
In June 17, 1953, young East Berliners hurled stones at Soviet tanks 


Red flag is thrown from famed Brandenburg Gate and torn apart. President Pieck’s conference-room 
Thousands of East Berliners rioted against increased work quotas sign ripped down, broken in 1953 


Polish students in Warsaw protest Berlin riot police chase students during anti-Russian demon- 
Government ban of their newspaper stration in a divided city. Sign reads: “Freedom for Hungary” 
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cocky, self-reliant, and determined to 
find out about this thing called “liberty” 
which his parents had told him about. 
The youngster knew a great deal about 
Lenin and Stalin, as well as Czechoslo- 
vak Communist Gottwald 
Zapotocky. He seemed fully indoctri- 
nated—the result of careful Red train- 
ing. But when he was asked by a hard- 
bitten correspondent about his family 
and religion, he 
and 


idols, and 


immediately 
evening I pray for 
father, and for all the 
souls suffering in Purgatory, of whom 
no one else is thinking.” 

Ihe Communists had joined battle 
with mothers and fathers in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and all of the other 
captive lands, and they found to their 
complete surprise that human _ nature 
is not so upset. Tired, 


softened 
said, “Every 


my mother, my 


easily under- 


nourished would home 


from 


parents come 
hours 
tremendous job of bring 
children. then 


problem for a moment. Each morning, 


workdays of up to twelve 
to begin the 
ing up then Conside1 
sometime between six and seven, parents 
their 


ofhce—on 


would be on way to the factory 
or the 


buses, or, if 


overcrowded 
bicycle. The 


foot, on 
lucky, by 


s hool 


very 
children, if of ordinarily 


would shift for themselves, subject only 


age, 


to the insistent togetherness and propa- 
ganda ol control. By six in the 
evening, the workday with its pressures 
on norm fulfillment and 
would be finished, but then came the 
unavoidable seminar or political meet 
ing. The Party line must be understood 
and appreciated by all loyal subjects, 
insist the agitators. There 
erally long, 


state 


production 


would 
boring 


gen- 
follow a reading 
and discussion of some Communist pub 
lication. By eight or nine o'clock, par 
ents might expect to reach their flats 
which they shared in complete common 
living with perhaps anywhere from two 
to four other This would be 
the routine for at three o1 
week 


In such a 


families. 
least four 
nights a 
and under such 
conditions, parents started the endless 


fashion 


job of undoing what the Communists 
had done in school and in the “Pioneer” 
youth organizations. 
“Daddy, 


time?” 


To the question, 
were 
would 


you born during God's 

come the “Yes, 
all children of God so we 
all are God's time.” Where 
black white to the youngster, 
the parents had carefully to correct the 
impression. And care was necessary, for 
the Communists had taken the precau- 
tion of recommending that children 
their what parents 
had to say about politics, religion, mor- 
ality. More than one devoted mother 


answer, 
dear, we are 
born in 
becomes 


inform teachers of 


had gone into satellite prisons as a re- 
sult of an unwitting child’s remarks. 
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The fight was not lost. Patriotism, 
morality, religion, and the dream of 
freedom were passed on. It was done 
both secretly and openly. 

Satellite youth was thus brought up 
in the postwar era on two standards— 
the privilege, amorality, and, of course, 
the propaganda of Communist indoctri- 
nation on the hand; and on the 
other, the slow, patient explanations 
given in the family circle. It was a 
matter of time before the false promises 
and assertions of the regimes were ex- 
posed in the harshness of reality: rising 
standards of living, splendid housing, 
academic 


one 


freedom, economic opportu- 
nity, all of these favorite socialist themes 
came to naught in the bitter compari- 
son between the theory and_ practice. 
Is it small wonder that 1956 
bubble burst. 


saw the 


it was in 1956 that young people 
throughout the Communist-ruled 
world began openly to show their con- 
tempt for the system under which they 
had been brought up. Their dissatisfac- 
tion took various forms—as in the defiant 
Czechoslovak student-day parade when 
the leading slogan read: “We are young 
remember a lot’; or in East 
Germany where, for example, in the 
first months of this 
corresponding years past, some 22,000 


but we 


five year, as in 
young people between the ages of 18-25 
escaped to West Germany; in Sofia and 
Bucharest there were student strikes of 
solidarity with the Hungarian uprising; 
and in Poland a young philosopher in a 
perceptive essay, “History and Responsi- 
bility” write of Communism, 
“Your values change drastically every 


could 


day, and every day they are proclaimed 
eternal.” Even in the 
University 


Soviet Union, a 
student forced 
to ask in writing, following the Hun- 


garian insurrection, “How is it possible 


Moscow was 


that in a People’s Democracy a general 
strike could take place, since a general 
strike against a Communist workers’ and 
peasants’ government is considered 
impossible?” 

By far the greatest demonstration of 
youthful resentment and hatred of Com- 
munism was the performance of Hun- 
garian young people during the fateful 

October and November 1956. 
were none too young to fight. 
fought and died for an ideal— 
freedom and dignity—which they knew 
only in 

But and still are other 
less conscious and continuing symptoms 
of youth’s disaffection ranging from the 


days ol 
There 
They 


theory. 


there were 


mass boycotting of official youth organi- 
zations, a practice in vogue today, to the 
search which involves 
anything from jazz to hooliganism. 
The Communists cannot afford to sit 


for expression 


back and watch this rebellious apathy 
and cynicism replace the initial interey 
youth showed in the social justice and re 
forms promised in the name of a Mar. 
ism they neither knew nor understood 
At first, there were expulsions from the 
universities. In Hungary, it was easy~ 
all those students suspected of roles re 
the uprising; in other satellites, adminis 
trative decrees cut down the number of 
“intellectual” students, replacing them 
with ill-prepared youngsters from. the 
farm and factories and with officials of 
the Communist youth organizations, 
The emergency measures taken by the 
authorities, the picture of Pravda calling 
the spectacle of drunken Communis 
youth “a vestigial remnant of capital 
ism,” and the that a 10 Px 
curfew in Warsaw tor youngsters unde 
eighteen can curb the unrest, does not 
of course, really touch the core of th 
problem. The problem baldly stated i 
that the growing generation has sample 
the fruits and promises of materialisti 
Communism and found it wanting. \ 
amount of indoctrination, re-emphasi 
of propaganda, or reimposition of police 
terror will or can destroy the basi 
truth: Communism not work; it 
does not satisfy the spiritual longing 
and human desires of people, and youth 
always sensitive to injustice and deceit 
realizes this fact in all its starkness, 
It is quite true that there are probabh 
few countries in the world where ther 
are not some youngsters whose desire t 
express individuality does not often run 
to distorted forms of behavior. Butt 
is only in Communist lands that young 
people are apparently driven to & 
tremes of behavior and crime by th 
harsh. unthinking efforts of the system 


notion 


does 


to impose a rigid Communist pattern dl 
conformity upon them. 

For the West both great 
sadness and great hope in this situation 
Great sadness, surely, in the fact tha 
tomorrow’s generations are being edt 
cated in nihilistic outlooks; great hope 
since we see once more the indestrud 
ible soul of man at work. Despite fore 
and control, the majority of East Eure 
pean 


there is 


youth senses and, in many 


knows the truth about Communism. 


Case 


For the Communists, there are onl 
two ways out of their dilemma. Th 
genuine solution, is to alloy 
criticism to be heard and, logically, t 
act upon it. The other way out ist 
reimpose indoctrination and control 
The Communist Parties have elected t 
follow the latter course. But what 
bothers them is the knowledge that tht 
lesson of Hungary showed that indo 
trination was an almost complete total 
failure, and in this admission the Com 
munists acknowledge that they al 
never again be sure of youth. 


one, a 
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A WINSOME THREESOME 


Three pert and studious sisters will add to the fresh- 
man class’ confusion at D’Youville College, Buffalo, 
this fall. Maureen, Mary Ann, and Millicent Brett 
of Hamburg, N. Y., are 17-year-old triplets, posing 
quite an identification problem for the stranger even 
though they aren’t identical. Although they'll be 
the object of a certain study themselves, the triplets’ 
attention will, as usual, be ‘focussed elsewhere: on 
books, records, swimming, the piano (they have 


eight years’ classical training) and studies. They 
blazed through high school with a 90 plus average, 
each triplet’s marks scarcely deviating more than 
one or two points from the others. Two scholarships 
will carry them through college. Their father was 
killed on the Anzio beachhead during World War 
II; thus, the War Orphans Educational program is 
providing $11,000 in aid. The girls also tried New 
York State Regents tests, won $5,400 in scholarships. 
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The triplets are high- 





principled and fun-loving, 
Strong desire to serve 
humanity has been infused 


in them by their mother. 





Though individuals, their 


emotions are felt jointly 






§ College will 
be a pediat 





MAUREEN MARY A 






Triplets try on new blazers, sweaters and meet the dean. 
Sister Marie Christine of Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 


With moth 
and aunt, M 


Department store customers get used to seeing three 
look-alike clerks. Bretts worked in the store all summer 











College will lead to different careers: Mary Ann wants to 
be a pediatrician, Maureen a nurse, Millicent a teacher 


Until now, their interests have coincided, such as joint ad- 
miration of a new hat. College will foster independence 


MARY ANN 


MILLICEN1I 


Their warm relationship is apparent as they discuss plans for 
future. Is that Mary Ann on left? No, Maureen. Millicent? 


With mother, Jeanette (right), triplets live with uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Scozza, in suburban Buffalo 
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STAGE 
AND 


SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 








Charles Dickens’ immortal 
classic “‘A Tale of Two Cities” 
returns to the screen for the 
first time since 1943. This is 
an excellent family movie 
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Downbeat Dre: 


Oscar-winner Dorothy Malone, who says tiiai sie has played 
in more than her share of them, feels that the movie public 
is tired of “suffering motion pictures.” She feels that the 
“weeping drama has been wrung dry, and the only place for 
Hollywood to go now is up—toward laughs and _ good 


comedies.” 


Miss Malone is not alone in her belief that the downbeat 
drama, overemphasis on realism, and the current alarming 
trend toward glorification of depravity, must be reversed, 
It is a concept which currently concerns critics of the drama, 
literature, TV, and the Hollywood Scene. 





Edmund Fuller refers to it as “the new compassion,” a false 
sentimentality that repudiates moral judgment and which so 
often ascribes to depravity misdirected sympathy and even 
glorification. The illness is rampant in modern fiction, its 
bleak and baleful face can be seen in a dozen or more current 
Broadway hits. It has slopped over into TV and the movies 


It is based on a completeiry false concept of man, his nature, 
his origin, his dignity, and his goal. It leaves him stripped of 
moral sense, ethical values, or Divine spark. He is instead, 
a sub-man, craving to satisfy animal instincts. battling ona 
jungle level, living in fear and despair, a ruthless and 
harassed creature. 


Within this framework a large number of plays, books, and 
pictures are created. The sin, rather than the sinner, 5 
given sympathy; the approach to it is clinical with shock 
and sexual stimulation used to underscore this false philose 
phy. Unfortunately, a fairly large number of those who 
write from this basis are craftsmen of a high order. While 
they have, consciously or not, perverted their talent, there 
is no valid reason why the public should be forced 
accept It, 
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Largely because of this approach the legitimate theater has 
lost a sizable audience. Hollywood is currently learning 
the bitter facts of box office life at the present time. Tele- 
vision, unless it veers from the excesses of sadism and down- 


beat drama, may soon follow suit. 


Those who ask for a change are not seeking a diet of baby 
food. There is, and should be, a need for rare meat on 
occasion. 
Reviews in Brief 

HARRY BLACK AND THE TIGER offers contrasting prob- 
lems of tiger stalking and forbidden romance against in- 
triguing Indian backgrounds. The hunt generates the greater 
excitement and interest as the man-killer eludes pursuers 
for the length of the picture. In addition to striking back- 
ground photography, there are tingling shots of the tiger 
at.bay, and of an elephant brigade setting out to trap him. 
The humans and their emotional conflicts are less clearly 
defined. Black, a world-famous hunter, comes to the Punjab 
plantation of an old friend who had been with him in a 
Nazi prison camp. A prewar friendship with the planter’s 
wife almost develops into an explosive situation, but the 
script writers decided that Black cannot have both the lady 
and the tiger. Stewart Granger, Barbara Rush, and Anthony 
Steel are adequate to the slight demands of their assign- 
ments in this jungle adventure. (20th Century-Fox) 


A German shepherd dog and a lamb are the co-stars of THE 
LITTLEST HOBO, a fascinating, skillfully produced animal 
‘story in which the human actors run a very poor second. 
‘A wandering “hobo” dog meets a frisky lamb who is headed 
for the slaughter house. They run off together, precipitating 
a series of amusing adventures which have been handled 
quite cleverly. It is an enjoyable and novel package, and the 
lamb is cute enough to make you think twice before order- 
ing chops or mutton again. (Allied Artists) 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS is a plodding and routine 
sea adventure set in the South Pacific. A battered brigantine 
captained by an alcoholic battles storms and mutiny to 
bring a group of oddly assorted passengers safely to Hono- 





lulu. What should have been an exhilarating voyage is 
merely dull and cliché-ridden. The cast, including Rock 
Hudson, Cyd Charisse, Arthur Kennedy, and Judith Evelyn, 
is swamped by the script quite early on the trip. For the 
rest, this is salvaged only by some eye-filling Hawaiian area 
backdrops. (Universal-International) 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD, based on Norman Mailer’s 
bitter study of Pacific Island warfare, has been cleansed con- 
siderably in its screen version. It has not been improved by 
dramatization, however, remaining cumbersome, confused, 
and tedious. Actually, story and characters are so stylized 
that the production bears as much resemblance to reality as 
a recruiting poster. From general to private, the Army is 
pictured as a seething combination of prejudices, com- 
plexes, and frustrations. The general is power mad, while 
the men are pictured victims of a wide variety of maladjust- 
ments. No main character creates either a convincing o1 
sympathetic impression, and the Army itself is given caustic 
treatment throughout. Aldo Ray, Raymond Massey, and 
Cliff Robertson are unconvincing in this dull, overly sym- 
bolic, and tasteless tale. (RKO-Warner Bros.) 


The Western formula is provided with a new twist and a 
rousing climax in THE BADLANDERS, a suspenseful drama 
starring Alan Ladd, Ernest Borgnine, and Katy Jurado. In 
Nevada of the 1900 era, two ex-convicts set out to plunder 
a gold mine, blasting the metal under the eyes of the owners. 
There is suspense, a degree of humor, and originality in the 
narration as the unique attempt at larceny runs its course. 
The finale, set amid a Mexican carnival, is first-rate satire 
in an adult Western, which avoids the stereotypes and 
clichés of the genre. (M-G-M) 


THE DEFIANT ONES is a stark drama weaving strands ol 
suspense, tolerance, and social problems into one taut 
narrative. When a truck carrying chain gang prisoners is 
swept from a southern highway, two of the men escape. They 
are joined together by a four-foot wrist chain, a bond which 
proves stronger than the hatred they bear for each other, 
an antipathy born of the fact that one man is white, the 





Mickey Rooney returns in his “‘ Andy 
Hardy” series. Not up to the original 


Striking photography of India high- 
lights “‘“Harry Black and the Tiger’ 
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other Negro. Through treacherous swampland, with a posse 
on their heels, the men race, scramble, swim, fight, and 
scrounge across country. Few tracts on racial tolerance have 
been as strong and credible as this, and much of the credit 
belongs to Tony Curtis and Sidney Poitier, as the “natural” 
enemies who find friendship. Honest, forthright, and lack 
ing the hysteria of most propaganda pieces, this is a worth 
while and absorbing adult story. Theodore Bikel, Lon 
Chaney, Charles McGraw, Cara Williams, and Kevin Cough 
lin comprise a realistic and well-assembled supporting Cast. 
(United Artists 


he French Revolution as seen in Charles Dickens’ immortal 
classic. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, remains a fascinating 
subject in this latest British-made version. Dirk Bogarde as 
Sydney Carton, who has captured the imaginations of readers 
for generations, gives a vital interpretation of the famous role 





Ernest Borgnine and Alan Ladd provide sus- 
pense, humor, and rousing climax in “The Badlanders” 


from opening scene to the final, tense moment when he 
says: “It is a far, far better thing I do, than I have ever 
done.” Photographed in England, and in Bourges, France, 
the film is the first version of the Dickens story to be made 
since 1934 when Ronald Colman starred as Carton. In com- 
parison, this is better than its predecessor, for the back- 
grounds, the style, and the interpretation are closer to the 
original concept than the Hollywood version. In addition to 
Bogarde’s fine portrayal, there are splendid performances 
by Dorothy Tutin, Cecil Parker, Stephen Murray, and the 
entire cast. This is an excellent family movie in every 
respect. (Rank) 


Those who recall the ebullient Mickey Rooney in his youth- 
ful heyday will have a moment or two of nostalgia in ANDY 
HARDY COMES HOME, a pleasant family-style comedy in 
which a mature Andy comes back to Carvel. Scenes of the 
earlier Hardy pictures in which Judy Garland, Esther Wil- 
liams, and Lana Turner made their screen debuts, have been 
interpolated into the modern story. Mickey's real-life son 
plays his offspring in this effort to start the Hardy ball roll- 
ing again. It is amusing and enjoyable though seeming to 
lack the durability and charm of the original. (M-G-M) 


Tennessee Williams’ CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF has been 
edited into respectability, if not entertainment value, in the 


10 
tS 


screen version starring Elizabeth Taylor, Paul Newmay 
Jack Carson, Judith Anderson, and Burl Ives. While th 
roughest passages and the coarse dialogue have been deleted 
there remains little to cheer about in this study of a shrilj 
decadent southern family battling for the wealth of th 
father who has not yet died. The rivalry, bitterness, and th 
unpleasant implications in the marriage of the younger so 
keep the characters in a semihysterical pitch. This, in tur 
calls upon the cast for a considerable degree of eye flashing 
and emotional frenzy, all of which is quite impressive to th 
audience. Cat is certainly less shocking in its language, ay 
more reticent in its amorality than the original footligh 
version. The back-fence dialogue has been deleted, an 
homosexuality played sotto voce as the thorn in the youn 
people’s marriage. However, the characters remain unsymp 
thetic, neurotic, and unpleasant. It is very difficult to ca 
who gets what, where, when, or how. (M-G-M) 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE crackles with wit an 
sparkling performances as it brilliantly satirizes the Londo 
social season. Based on the William Douglas Home pla 
this stylized comedy impresses with a genteel bang, an 
quite early in the game develops into one of the year’s mos 
amusing antics. Sharing credit with the author’s brittle dis 
logue and hilarious plotting, is the cast which plays ever 
scene in top farcical style. As parents of deb daughters, Re 
Harrison, Kay Kendall, and Angela Lansbury are super 
On the prowl for suitable dancing partners, going throug 
the boring round of dinners and backstage maneuvers, @ 
merely standing at grim attention while the band _ play 


“God Save the Queen,’ this indestructible trio  cavor 
brilliantly. The fun is in the sophisticated mood, and iti 
developed with rapier thrust and machine-gun rapidity in thi 


rollicking, adult farce. (M-G-M) 
Danny Kaye’s latest antics, ME AND THE COLONEL 


successfully combines comedy with an effective plea fa 


tolerance and understanding. As the Nazis sweep « 
Paris in 1940, two Poles, a Jew, and an aristocrat lea 
the beleaguered city together. Their flight and eventu 


rapprochment develops along skillful adult lines, we 
acted by Curt Jerguns and Nicole Maurey. (Columbi 


Footlight Preview 
Although a percentage of them will never see the glare of 
first night, there is a sizable list of shows shaping up for 
1958-59 theatrical season. This is the time of year for a 
nouncement of ambitious plans, new projects, and sta 
studded casts. At this writing 70 plays and 20 musicals ha 
been spoken of as “prospects” for the new season. 


Of this number a few will emerge as hits, and among thei 
may well be the following: A Touch of the Poet, by Euget 
O'Neill, and with Helen Hayes; Goldilocks, a satirical mi 
sical of silent movie days by Jean and Walter Kerr, wi 
Barry Sullivan and Elaine Stritch; The Pleasure of His Cor 
pany, a comedy of manners starring Cornelia Otis Skinnt 
Cyril Ritchard, and Charlie Ruggles; a musical version 
Destry Rides Again; Mary Chase’s Lolita; The Unsinkal 
Mrs. Brown, the story of a titanic survivor: Brendan Behat 
The Quare Fellow, a drama of Irish prison life; Pearl Bud 
first play, Three Against Time; and A Swim in the & 
starring Fay Bainter and Carol Stone. 


Also scheduled is a musical version of TOM SAWYER 
written by Frank Luther and originally presented on ¢ 
TV USS. Steel Hour a few seasons back. Tried out this sul 
mer at the Starlight Theater in Kansas City, it proved to | 
a popular item with critics and audience, and might 
size up as this season’s competition for The Music Mana 
My Fair Lady. 
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‘onfused 


Maybe my faith is weak or I’'d know the right answer. 
After a legitimate mixed marriage, a woman allowed her 
two sons to be brought up as non-Catholics, one of whom 
now has four non-Catholic children. After divorce, she 
remarried a fallen-away Catholic. Since the death of that 
husband, she has returned to the sacraments. How come? 


F. L., Ranway, N. J. 


Your faith is very strong but your knowledge 
is limited. Unquestionably, the woman has been 
a disgrace to the Church and has much to an- 
swer for. She was so weak-kneed as to allow 
her sons to be spiritually kidnapped. By at- 
tempting marriage after the divorce--for which 
she probably had no permission—she incurred 
excommunication. Apparently, she and_ her 
legal husband were two of a kind. 

However, it is a basic principle of the Church 
hat the sacraments are to be given to those who seek them 
reasonably. We can only assume that the woman was sin- 
cerely penitent for her multiplied wrongdoing. If so, she 
had both the right and the obligation to seek reconciliation 
with God by way of the sacrament of Penance. God's attitude 
toward the repentant sinner is clear from both the Old 
Testament and the New: “If your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be made white as snow: and if they be red as crimson, 
they shall be made white as wool.” (Isaias 1:18) “I say to 
you that, even so, there shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just 
who need not penance.” (Luke 15:7) Absolution from ex- 
communication and sin, coupled with due penance, entitle 
this woman to receive Holy Communion. She still has an 
obligation to do whatever may be possible to counteract the 
ham done directly to her sons, indirectly to her grand- 
children. You are confused over her reconciliation to the 
Church, despite her past misconduct. She has been recon- 
tiled, not because of her past, but because of her present 
attitude of contrition for the past and of amendment for 
the future. Although a preliminary conference with a priest 
might have been helpful, it was not necessary. Her sacra- 


mental reconciliation could and did take place within the 
confessional. 





What now? 


A Catholic married a girl in a Protestant church. They are 
now divorced. Can we be married in the Church?—B. M., 
Morristown, N. J. 


The young man in whom you are interested was excommuni- 
cated by the Church for_his attempted marriage under non- 
Catholic religious auspices. The marriage was invalid. Hence, 
he is free to remarry, from the viewpoint of the Church. 
Legally, he is free because of the divorce. However, we recom- 
mend that you think twice and thrice before committing 
yourself to him as a life partner by way of a valid marriage. 
His first venture into married life was a fiasco. His absolutione 
fm excommunication and sin is no guarantee of your 
marital security. 





Stunned 


While attending a dance at a Temple, I had shown my 
Miraculous Medal to some of the Jewish boys who were 
curious. A girl upbraided me for displaying my Catholicity 
in that setting. Momentarily stunned, I hid the 
Did I deny my religion?—P. A., BRooKLyn, N. Y. 


medal. 


You did not deny your religion, although you hid one of 
its symbols. We hope that, when you recovered from your 
stunned embarrassment, you had the gumption to display 
the medal again. That was a time to manifest the sacramental 
grace of your Confirmation as a militant follower of Christ. 
Incidentally, why ambition to “get in” with the Temple 
group which was, for the most part, Jewish? That is not a 
normal social setting for a Catholic high school graduate. 
And beware, too, of the weak-kneed girl friend who was so 
“hush-hush” about her religious identity. 


No Affinity 


A widow who has a daughter married a widower who has a 
son. Are the boy and girl free to marry 
G. H., Potrspam, N. Y. 
Yes, because according to Church Law there is no affinity 
except between the man and the blood relatives of the 


woman, and between the woman and the blood relatives of 
the man. 


one another?- 


(Canon 97) In this case, neither the boy nor the 
girl is related to the other by affinity. The affinity is between 
the widow and the blood relatives of her deceased husband, 
and between the widower and the blood relatives of his de 
ceased wife. At times, however, the State is more conservative 
than the Church. Hence, if an intended marriage seems to be 
at all unusual, it is advisable to check legal statutes. 


Argument 


Please settle a group argument. Is it better to be born and 
end up in hell than not to be born at all?—P. 
OnNIo. 


K., RAVENNA, 


The souls condemned to hell glorify God only in the sense 
that they exemplify His justice. You have really answered 
your own question, by quoting Matthew 26:24: “Woe to that 
man by whom the Son of Man shall be betrayed: it were 
better for him if that man had not been born.” 


Purgatory 
A Protestant girl friend, who brings her Bible to school 
daily, says we are wrong about Purgatory.—P. N., Monr- 
VILLE, N. J. 


You might give your girl friend a wholesome doubt as to 
whether all Divine Revelation is to be Bible, 
by referring her to 2 Thessalonians, 2:14—also to John 21:25. 
According to St. Paul, the oral Word of God is equally im- 
portant as the written Word. But if she insists on the Scrip- 
tures, have her read 2 Machabees, 12:42 onward, concluding: 
“It is therefore a holy and wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed from sins.” She will look 
in vain for the word “purgatory” but not for the idea of 
temporary purgation—a state intermediate between hell and 


found in the 
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heaven. Common sense suggests that most of us, alter death 
will have amends to make before deserving admission to 
heaven. Purgatory is an opportunity! 


** Angels*° 


Our infant daughter was baptized before death, which 
occurred three hours after birth. We have been told to 
pray to her rather than for her—that she is now an angel 
of heaven. If we arrange for an annual Mass on her anni- 
versary, what should be the intention?—T. McC., Pitts- 
BURGH, PA. 


There is no law of the Church prescribing a Mass on the 
occasion of the death or anniversary of an infant. In some 
places, the custom prevails to have a votive Mass of the 
Angels, on the occasion of an infant’s death. Since votive 
Masses are permitted on certain days only, the Church 
calendar may require that the Mass of the occurring feast 
be celebrated instead. There is a certain appropriateness in 
selecting the Mass of the Angels in memory of a departed 
infant, inasmuch as a baptized infant enjoys the company 
of the angels in heaven. A Mass in memory of or in honor 
of a soul in heaven can be offered for any worthy intention, 
such as the Souls in Purgtory, the dying, the spiritually 
afflicted, and so on. It is accurate to speak of praying to 
your daughter rather than for her, because she no longer 
needs your prayers and is in a position to intercede for you. 
However, it is proper only in a very wide sense of the term, 
to refer to her as an “angel.’’ Until the resurrection, only 
your daughter’s soul is in heaven, but, as a human being, 
her spirit will be reunited with her body. It is the nature of 
an angel to be a sheer spirit. The perfection of an angel 
does not call for a body. The perfection of a human being 
calls for both body and soul. In the proper sense of the 
term, a human being cannot be an angel. 


“W's” 


On our office staff, we have—imported from England—a 
member of the Jehovah Witnesses. Neither Protestants nor 
Catholics give her any encouragement, but she irritates us 


by her endless propaganda. Just who and what are they?— 


M. C., Newark, N. J.; H. Y., Irnvincton, N. J. 


\ccording to one of their official spokesmen, who began 
1ouse-to-house preaching at the age of eight, they have no 
‘ed. Their sole guide is the Bible. They claim to date back 
000 vears to the time of Abel and other early “‘witnesses” to 
sod. Their governing body is the Watch Tower Bible and 
Pract Society. On the occasion of adult baptism, all Witnesses 
become m:aisters—hence their propaganda from house to 
house and on street corners, elsewhere and everywhere. 

\s organized in this country, the JW’s, referred to at times 
as Russellites, date back about one hundred years to one 
Pastor Russell. Originally a Congregationalist, then a Seventh 
Day Adventist, he set himself up as a prophet to announce 
the second advent of Christ. He denied the divinity of Christ, 
was divorced by his wife for infidelity, and—until Federal 
agents intervened—sold “miracle wheat” to gullible farmers. 
Russell claimed profound learning but garbled the Scriptures 
by snatching text after text from context. He had a special 
weakness for quoting Greek, until exposed in court as 
ignorant of the very alphabet. 

After Russell’s death in 1916, the mantle of authority fell 
upon the self-styled “Judge” Rutherford. He changed the 
name of the organization from the Watch Tower Society to 
the Witnesses of Jehovah. He denounces all Christian 
churches as hirelings of the devil. As for patriotism—in 1918 
he was sentenced to twenty years for inciting military revolt. 
\s was to be expected, JW fanaticism reached a fresh high 
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during the July encampments in New York. As for the propa. 
gandist in your office, bear in mind that it is futile to discuy 
religion with a JW. You would waste your time, lose patience 
accomplish nothing. Their fanaticism is matched only } 
their ignorance and exemplifies tragically the need we hav 
for nothing less than infallible guidance in religious matter; 


Evolution 


My Protestant biology teacher believes that man came inj 
being by way of evolution. He thinks the Bible coul 
have been misinterpreted. Why are we so sure that w 
are the image of God? Why couldn’t the apes be a clos 
image?—C. D., Fox River Grove, ILL. 


Before answering your questions, we wouk 
like to ask one. Why is it that some people ar 
so anxious to establish kinship between them 
selves and the ape? Incidentally, as an inter 
preter of the Bible, your biology professor j 
scientifically out of his sphere. He does no 
admit what you, as a Catholic, should realize- 
the Bible cannot be misinterpreted, becaus 
of the infallible guidance of the Catholi 
Church. 

There is an extreme form of evolution, according to whid 
man is in no way, to no extent, the handiwork of God 
Evolution of that kind is as unthinkable as atheism, for it 
supposes an effect without a cause to account for it. 

There is a milder theory of evolution, according to whid 
the human body developed from less perfect forms until 
in the course of ages, it was fit to receive the human soul 
This theory is not in conflict with the direct creation 0 
human souls by God and the direct infusion of each sou 
into each body. Mitigated evolution may be held as a theon 
to the extent that one considers it defensible scientifically 
However, everyone should be scholar enough not to accept 





mere claims for proofs. Evolution is an unproven theory. 

As Catholics, we are sure that we are made “to the imag 
and likeness of God,” for two reasons. We are gifted witl 
intelligence and free will. Because of our intelligence an 
freedom, we are fit subjects for the additional gift calle 
divine grace, whereby our minds are graced with divin 
wisdom and our wills by divine strength. Thus the imag 
of God reflected in the human soul is deepened by th 
supernatural improvement known as grace. “What is mal 
that Thou art mindful of him? Thou hast made him 
little less than the angels.” (Psalm 8: 5, 6) The resemblance 


between God and His creatures—angels and men—attains it 


climax in heaven, where we understand and enjoy Him ¢ 
rectly. What has been explained above should answer youl 
final question. 


“Green Light” 


I have a book on the two stigmatists—Padre Pio and Tere: 
Neumann. Is it approved reading for Catholics? How 
I be sure?—M. L., Pirrspurcu, Pa, 


The formulas quoted in your letter are ample indication 0 
ecclesiastical approval. The Latin words Nihil Obstat meal 
“Nothing hinders it (from being published),” “There ist 
obstacle.” This formula indicates the approval of the cen! 
of books, appointed by the bishop of the diocese. It is fol 


lowed by the Latin word Imprimatur, which means “Let! 


be printed.” Thus the permission of the bishop is indicatet 


Similarly, the permission of the major superior of a religiow 


gcommunity is indicated by the words Imprimi potest, meal 


ing “It can be printed.” The above formulas of approval art 


official declarations that a book or pamphlet is free from 
doctrinal or moral error. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Pilgrim’s Vocation to Trouble he 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


PHE CHRISTIAN is always in trouble. 
\s long as he is in the world, 
ilgrim. 
he dust of the world on his shoes and 
he troubles of the world on his back. 

\ pilgrim, he belongs to two worlds: 
ime and eternity. Walking through 
ime and in time, he cannot escape the 
mperfection and the agony inherent 
n time. Disease, poverty, hunger, 
inxiety, injustice, the rebellion of the 
lesh, the pride of the mind, the prob- 
ems of civic life; with all of these he 
must struggle as he pilgrimages toward 
eternity, his true home. 

His walk through time has a sense 
of direction. He is unmistakably a 


he is a 
\s pilgrim he will always find 


pilgrim, not a permanent citizen. He 
has a very definite goal, for his  ulti- 
mate citizenship is in heaven. The 
trials of the road are many, the way 


is long, he tires easily, and he is tempted 
to forget that he is a pilgrim. He tends 
to rest in time as though he were made 
lor it. A lover ol wherever 
it is found, the things of time— 
ind the bad—have a way of making him 
lorget his ultimate 

The proper 
his fellow 


goodness 
good 


home. 
prayer for 
pilgrims is 
through =the 
such a 


himself and 
“may we 
things of time in 
that we will not lose the 
yood things of eternity.” His attempts 
to pass through the good things of time 
re not spectacularly successful. He is 
lorever getting stuck. 

The problems of time—feeding the 
wngry, clothing the naked, curing the 
“ck, obtaining social justice irrespec- 
ve of color—call for his attention, and 
this with some When time 
is sick and needy, attention must be 
given to its ills. And the Christian, 
pilgrim though he is, cannot plead un- 
concern. The trouble of the world is 
ilways his trouble. 

Occasion: lly the pilgrim is seduced by 

- the illusion which he might formulate in 
these words: “My citizenship is in 
heaven. I am a wayfarer in this world. 
The ills of the world will pass away 
with time and be no more. I will give 
myself to more enduring causes. Though 


pass 
2 i rd 
way 


insistence. 


my neighbor 
bed, I will give myself to prayer. Let 
him suffer his disease and 
will win him a higher place heaven. 
Yes, I will give myself to prayer.” 

Chis formulation ol 
a little too 
neat to be 


is sick and goes hungry to 


hunger. It 


Christianity is 
comfortable, a little too 
true. In actuality, Christ’s 
mystery of the pilgrim’s 
joy and peace, his vocation to trouble, 
is much richer, much deeper, much more 
human and divine, much 
practical than the precise half-truth: 
“The pilgrim is at peace. The troubles 
and anxieties of time—political, 
cconomic—are beneath him. He 


message, the 
even 


more 


social, 
carries 


within him the joy and peace of 
Christ.” 

What about his vocation to trouble? 
St. Paul calls Christ the “Prince of 
Peace.” Yet Christ said, “I do not bring 
peace, but the sword.” Who is right? 


2g 
Christ or His Apostle? Both are right. 
\s long as the pilgrim is in the world, 
he will, to some vexed with 
This is our hu- 
redeems our 
sanctifies it. but 
deliver us from it. The 
always in trouble, either 
his own or that of other pilgrims. In 
the next life the vocation of the pil- 
erim is to the beatific vision of God. 
In this life his vocation is to trouble. 
There are troubles that cry to heaven. 
Nearly two-thirds of the human race 
goes hungry to bed. For the pilgrim this 
is intolerable. He cannot 
moved by such physical 
problem is no less urgent, 


degree, be 
the woes of the world. 

man Christ 
raises it up, 
He does not 


condition. 
humanity, 


Christian is 


remain un- 
want. The 
no less per- 
sonal, because the hungry are separated 
from him geographically by a sea. For 
the love of Christ the pilgrim must 
bring them food. ‘Though he gives him- 
self untiringly to this work of charity, 
he is not deceived. He has the solution 
to the problem, but he can never radi- 
cally solve it. The stomach of the 
world has a certain eternity about it: 
man can never fill it. ‘The 
have always with you.” And the hungry 
too. This inevitability does not ab- 
solve the pilgrim from any obligation. 


poe ry you 






A 
Ww, 


OP 


The trouble of the world’s hunger is his. 
Vhere is the racial problem. 
the pilgrim knows the 
cannot be the 
in either the 
the Church 
Gentile, 
We are members ol 
His Body. He who persecutes a member 


Lo this 
answer. Coloi 
basis for membership 
Church or the 
there is 
neither free man nor 
all one in Christ, 


state. In 
neither Jew nor 


slave. 


because of color betrays his own Body. 
Or, as St. Paul would say if he stood 
our midst, “Such a man hates his own 
body.” 


there will always be a 
racial problem, the pilgrim cannot hide 
behind this certainty. Christ brings the 
sword, and in the strength of Christ's 
sword the pilgrim must fight, for he is 


also a soldier. 


Though 


Phe world’s racial prob 
lem is very much the pilgrim’s problem 

Vhere is the problem of public educa 
tion. The 
own school, 


Catholic is educated in his 
a school which reminds him 
of his vocation as a pilgrim. But he 


cannot be unconcerned about public 
education where such truths find no 
expression. Even though the Catholic 


sends his children to Catholic 
as indeed he should, there remains the 
obligation of taking an active 
structive interest in public education. 
Fhe fact that he can never make public 
education what it 
no excuse for doing nothing. 

While shouldering the troubles of 
time, the pilgrim finds peace in Christ's 
assurance, “Have faith. I have 
come the world.” Even in the midst of 
trials and weariness, when all seems 
hopeless, he enjoys the peace of Christ. 
The world can neither give nor 
stand the peace of Christ. It 
than the world. 
ing. It is presence within 
us. It is the deep, enduring, God-given 
conviction that Christ has been a pil- 
grim before him, that he has 
victory, that Christ has gone 
prepare a_ place, 


SC hools. 


and con- 


ideally should be is 


Over- 


under- 
is large 
It passes all understand- 


God’s divine 


won a 
before to 
that one day of joy, 


Christ will come again and take him to 
the Father. 
The pilgrim has a double, simultane- 


ous vocation: to peace and to trouble. 
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If only you knew my Aunt Agatha and 
the grip that woman held on her cop- 
pers, you wouldn’t wonder at my look- 
ing to Saint Anthony for a miracle. 
But as it happened, that miracle didn’t 
come off. Then there was no hope left. 
If I could still have prayed, it must now 
be for the million-to-none chance. 

Not that I wanted that much. To 
Agatha who—as my mother put it—had 
a fat, old stocking, it would have been 
nothing. But even at that tender age, 
it had not escaped my notice that peo- 
ple with fat, old stockings had them be- 
cause they were careful never to put as 
much as a brass farthing astray. In this 
case it was certainly true. My aunt had 
seen that ragged, old suit on me day in, 
day out for the past three years, and 
well she knew it had a big, brown patch 
in the seat that was the living shame 
and terror of my life with the Corpus 

| Christi procession coming up the fol- 
lowing day. 

This year more than ever I needed to 
Hook my best. Brother Enright, the new 
headmaster, had decided that the first 
four in the Christian Doctrine examina- 
tion were to have the honor of carrying 
the banners. I had the misfortune to 
| be first. Yet how could I, in the rags 
Twas wearing? Fifty thousand people, 
Pthree-quarters of the population of our 
town, would be lined along the path 
of the procession, all waiting to sneer 
at me and my patch! 
Mot face them as I was. 

Of course, my aunt had her answer. 
thad a father and mother: why didn’t 

wthey see to me? 

| it did not need me to tell her that 
that Saturday had been like every other 
Saturday, with me sitting in the kitchen 
Waiting for my father to turn in, my ear 
focked to the sound of footsteps on the 


I simply could 


: Maybe she’d never come round. 
The idea scared the wits out of me 





By Briah Fenton 


I was faced with a million-to-none 


chance. I realized now that 


not even Saint Anthony was 


able to get me out of this one 


road outside, running to the gate every 
other minute whenever I heard one 
that sounded like his. A fried steak had 
gone stiff and cold on the pan, and in 
my heart I knew the little islands of 
dripping in the onion gravy would still 
be there untouched when I came down 
on Sunday morning. But my mother was 
like a bouncing ball for optimism; she 
was never done finding reasons why he 
would be late, all sorts of outlandish 
reasons from overtime to accidents. 
But children bred that way are hard to 
fool, and sometimes when I woke up in 
the dead of night, I would hear her sob- 
bing in the kitchen underneath my bed- 
room and my father’s thick voice, 
sometimes angry, sometimes wheedling, 
depending on whether he had had a 
good night or not, and I knew it wasn’t 
I who had been fooled, but herself. . . . 

So I was given twopence for my bus 
fare and sent on the beggar’s errand. 
I should have had more sense even then, 
knowing my aunt’s hospitality as I did, 
but a sinking heart will cling to any 
hope. It was the twopence that really 
did it, that and the fact that in a tight 
corner I had often before been pulled 
out by Saint Anthony, who in all our 
family trouble had played the fifth- 
columnist within the gates of Heaven 
seeing to it that we never went short. 
This time he would have his work cut 
out; and twopence was a poor bribe for 
what I was asking. But he would under- 
stand. It was but a token, nothing more, 
a token of the goodness of heart I ex- 
pected him to reciprocate on a slightly 
larger scale! 

I left my candle burning in front of 
his statue and went on with new heart 
to Agatha’s. 
the kitchen 
I suddenly 


She was alone, scrubbing 
floor. At the sight of her, 
remembered that she was 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


famous in the family for fainting, and 
the thought scared the wits out of me: 
what would I do alone in the 
with her if she started, 
bring her round? 
never come round; the 
prove too much. 

Three pounds! The cheek, the nerve 
of people! She might even go into 
hysterics and scream and draw in the 
neighbors. 


house 
would I 
Maybe she would 
shock might 


how 


The thought of women in 
hysterics turned me inside out with ter- 
ror, the way the Red Indians in the 
movies did when they took aim with 
their arrows at the back of the unaware 
hero. Should I get out while the going 
was good? Maybe I was implicating 
Saint Anthony in something he couldn’t 
possibly wish for! Why, she might even 
die! Then they would say I had killed 
her—which in its 
enough. Then I was rightly in the 
soup, and alone in it, Saint Anthony 
being at a safe remove. Yet what alterna- 
tive had I? Soon the shops would be 
shut. Then there was nothing between 
me and the shame of tomorrow. 

\gatha didn’t die. But I could have 
wished that J did. I can remember how, 
before she answered me, she picked up 
the mopping cloth with which she had 
been scrubbing and wrung it three times 
until there wasn’t a drop left. I might 
have known what she was planning. 

“Your mother must think I’m made 
of money, child,” she “Go_ back 
home and tell her I said everyone could 
be poor if they drank it.” 

Sometimes a thing happens and at 
the time it hurts, but later you can look 
back and laugh at it. 


way would be true 


said. 


This wasn’t one 


of those things. Even still I can re- 
member the slump of realizing, for the 
first time, that what mattered to me 


might not be of the slightest importance 


HENRY HARTMAN 
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to someone else and the feeling of be- 
ing utterly alone and_ helpless that 
came of it. I hated drink and our 
poverty and how it had forced me on 
my knees before someone who knew only 
how to hurt me for it, and once and 
for all I realized that nothing, not even 
saving myself the shame of tomorrow, 
was worth selling one’s pride for. 
And I felt another thing too, a thing 
that no amount of the lame excuses my 
mother thought up could ever produce. 
It was something to do with my father. 
Once, long before, I had been playing 
with the sweeping brush, trying to bal- 
ance it on one finger. He was standing 
with the excitement of 
keep the brush straight | 
hadn’t noticed. Then all of a sudden 
I lost control and down it came on his 
skull and cut him. I saw him wince and 
his eyes shut with the stab of pain, and 
I shut my own expecting that it would 
be only 


near me, but 
trying to 


seconds until his temper got 
the better of him and I paid for my 
stupidity. But nothing happened. 

When I opened my eyes to see what 
was stopping him, I found that it was 
my mother who was in a rage and he, 
with his free hand, 
back from me. 


was holding her 


alone and get a 
“he didn’t mean it.” 
And I, partly from fright but mostly 
from grief, had run away to my bed 
and cried there for hours just for that, 
that I had hurt him and in return he 
had been gentle and kind to me. . 
Now it had come back to me and I 
knew that, no matter how 
drunkard or a waste! 
how my aunt turn me 
against him, | would feel just the same 
about him as if he 


“Leave the child 
towel,” he said, 


much of a 
he might be or 
might try to 
were the best and 
most provident father that ever lived. 
So that was that; the last hope was 


gone. With vengeance in my heart, I 
went back to the church to see what 
Saint Anthony had to say about it. I 


must have been crying, for some women 
in the porch looked at me and began to 
cluck their tongues in sympathy. But 
I ran on, pretending not to notice: what 
use was their pity, it would only salt 


the wound. Besides, in Agatha’s place 
they would probably have done exactly 
thing. | had a drunk for a 


father and why should I cry when some 


the same 
one plainly told me so? Inside, it was 
as cool as a well. At the statue, a few 
candles sent up slender ovals of weak 
white light. For 
resurged. It 


a brief moment, hope 
Sunday, there 
\gatha had re 
shut, 
and (meaningfully, | must now assume) 
my candle had gone out. It had been 
squashed down into its socket by some 
one else who had a petition to make. 


wasn't yet 
was still hope. But no. 


fused, by now the shops were 
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No doubt they had got it. Everyone 
got what they wanted, every kid anyway. 
So long as there was someone who loved 
them and was willing to pay for it. I 
had no one. I blew hard at the lighting 
candle and its flame shivered as it went 
out. Afterward I felt sorry. 

It wasn’t much use hurrying, for what 
could my mother do? All I had to say 
was that I hadn't got the money and 
tomorrow I would simply have to stay 
away. But how could I? How, of my 
own free will, could I keep out of it? 
Already, all along the quays, flags and 
bunting looped across the roadway and 
the little side streets looked as if mil- 
lions of small, colored birds had been 
let loose and were going wild with the 
freedom of the blue sky above and the 
light June wind. 

At the High 


they were 


\ltar in Patrick Street, 
giant print of 
Leonardo’s Last Supper. Petals blew like 
snow across the roadway and piled in 
a slim ripple against the curb. Already, 
I was there! I could see myself and hear 
the whispers of the crowd as I went past: 
“Look, look, Denny Magrath 
carrying the banner!” 


raising a 


there’s 


Rags or no rags, could I possibly keep 
away? Was there nowhere in that great 
crowd where a poor boy could hide and 
have the honor and 
glory of it and yet, when his telltale 
back was to the crowd, not have the 
deep, deep stabs that would cut him 
through? O Lord of the Poor, could 
he be expected to face them as he was? 

When I got home the tear-smudges 
were enough to let my mother know the 
answer I had got. 


yet be present, 


“Never mind, child,” she consoled me, 
“God down nor Saint 
Anthony.” The lump rose in my throat. 

“Is it him?” I said. 
I'll ever trust him 

“Never mind, I say, 
We've been in tighter scrapes than this. 


won't see us 


“There’s no fear 
iain.” 

never mind. 
It’s not Sunday yet.” 


“But it’s too late,” I protested, “the 


shops are shut, so nothing can be 
done.” 
“Take off that suit and give it here 


to me.” I looked at her. She sounded 
so sure of herself that I began to hope 
she might have had a magic wand and 
could really have done something. All 
she did was to roll up her sleeves and 
get out the washtub. 
“Washing 
won't change the color of the patch.” 
“Never mind about the patch,” she 


“But it won't do,” I said. 


said, showering in the soap flakes. 
“First we'll make it clean and think 
about the patch later. Anyway, it’s be- 
hind.” 


Why this should have made it any 
different I 
edge of the table in a jersey and mil 


failed to see. 


I sat on the 


dewed trousers of my father’s, and some 
how, as I sat there watching her, half 
the care fell away from me because noy 
I no longer felt alone. It was something 
that came from the strong surge of he 
arms and the white suds swallowing 
them, and I thought how wonderful jt 
would be when I grew up and had q 
job and money of my own and could 
buy her new coats and a fox fur and 
a great mahogany clock for the mantle 
piece which, as far back as I could re 
member, had only the two _ brokep 
porcelain dogs for ornaments. I sup 
pose that’s how it is that it takes year 
really to make a mother, with litanig 
of unremembered acts, like the millions 
of raindrops that swell at last into 4 
river. 

Before going to bed, I looked dow 
at the clothesline. There it was hang 
y. limp,  irretrievabh 
threadbare, with the bright, brown 
patch mocking me through the last ol 
the summer sunlight. Well, he could 
try and I certainly wished him luc 
But if Saint Anthony could make ; 
decent suit of that, he’d certainly de 
serve his title! 

Clean, creased to a knife’s edge, the 
ragged edges all cut away, in the mom 
ing it hung—stood up, rather—on 
hanger at the end of the bed and, ii 
I had been having a good dream about 
it, the reality could not have disap 
pointed me. My shoes too were shining 
like prize apples, and there was a nev 
pair of socks, the ultimate limit of m 
mother’s Saturday purse. I jumped ou 
and put them on. In the cracked mit 
ror of the wardrobe I could see I looked 
fine—from the front. Then I pivoted o1 
my heel. 

O, God, could it possibly be that 
my sleep the miracle had been worked 
I stood there seconds with my back t 
the mirror, afraid to turn round. Wher 
at last I did, down went my spirit 
There were no such things as miracle 


ing out to dry, 


or if there were, I was not one of th 
lucky ones! There were too many pe 
ple who were crippled or blind or wh 
had nothing to eat for God to be worm 
ing about a little boy with a patch 
his pants. 

When I looked at it in that light 
felt very much of a worm. But it stl 
didn’t make me any braver. I wished 
could be struck by lightning or that th 
ground would open, like it did in th 
film of the San Francisco earthquak 
and swallow me up and then | woul 
have a grand dramatic excuse for ne 
turning up. But it was a blue scorching 
day and the cracks in the ground wet 
about as wide as would earn a farmél) 
curse on the drought and nothing mot 

O, if only things could be change 
about a bit! If only it would hamme 
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ain today instead of three weeks ago 
shen nobody wanted it; if only my 
ather could have had the strength to 
often and my Aunt 
\gatha the weakness to say ‘yes’; if I 
nyself hadn’t been so bloody smart as 
9 win the honor of being stuck right 
wt in front of the procession where 


But it was no use. 


front of me showing. 





me; or if Brother 


Pnright hadn’t come to the school that 
ery year with his bright ideas for filling 
he front row with brains instead of new 


It was all stupid 


make-believe, for already I had the ban- 
ner and the cold sweat from my hands 
pole slippery and 1 clung 
is tight as ivy to the wall with only the 


Left and right of 


Darcy: and beyond 
Collins, the English boy Wheeler. All 
looking as fresh and new as something 
froma 
packet! I had perhaps five minutes be- 


cellophane 


What could pos- 


sibly happen in five minutes? New suits 
didn’t drop out of the heavens any more 


Out in front, Brother Enright surveys 
us with the critical, almost derisive, look 
of a thrifty housewife about her Christ- 
Can it possibly be that 
he has seen me and is looking for a way, 
i nice polite way, to send me packing! 
You four, come here. You can leave 


Lightly, with the same look of half- 
touches us upon the 


the other, me in- 


“You fellows look like shop-models. 
Please understand, and let your parents 
know I said it, that this is a procession 
the Blessed Sacrament and 
not the place for vanity.” 

There is a cardboard box on the wall 
a long, flat one like they 
keep silky women’s clothes in in the 
posh shops. He gees over and opens it. 
[here is a cover of white tissue-paper, 
which comes away with the lid and floats 
down lazily like a puff of smoke. Even 


would have lifted 


t, but it never stirred. 
“Here,” called Brother Enright. ‘Put 


I looked at mine, at the long, black 
cassock and the starched surplice. 

“These were all 1 could lay my hands 
min a hurry,” Brother Enright was 


school, I made a 


tule that everyone should wear one of 
these on occasions like this. Next year, 
please God, we'll do the same here.” 

I shove my head in and feel the cas- 
sock slide down over my clothes like a 
light, feathery sleep. All that shows of 
socks and the shoes 
that are shining like prize apples. 


THE 
































ARCHER 


That bowman God high on His hill 
away from John’s unlighted day, 
what matter if a creature call, 

still aims permissively at joy. 

Dawn withers and a soul may feel 
the sureness of His archery. 


The nerve and gland and bone shrink low 
When all the spirit cries to Him: 

Shall points of dark Your friar knew 

lop off the tree from apriltime? 
Responding night can only vow 

the metaphysics of His aim. 


High on His hill that bowman God 
aligns another arrow path: 

upon the patient and the sad 

He shoots a rain of light to faith, 
yet never draws a drop of blood. 
His pull releases air, and breath. 


Though what is early promised late, 
the cruciform on thirsty sand 
will have at length the sap run bright 
and tumid fruit entwine the land 
cored with the kisses of His wit. 
Love is the motion of His hand. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


WHITE HORSEMAN 


What bolt champs through the sequined night; 
a horseman nerves a beam of light 
with stallion spirited and white. 


No armor gleams more spotlessly, 
nor sword in chaster certainty. 
But he is riding straight to me! 


He slants his blade against the sky: 
“Who seals my thrust shall live, not die.” 
(He wounds me, wounds me with his eye.) 


“A million steeds like mine await; 
one chafes the cobbles near your gate. 
Rise, saddle, for the stars grow late.” 


“Come!” is the last barbed accolade; 
the heart is seared by a torch of blade. 
I ride, white horseman, unafraid. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 
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one woman 
and nine million men 
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Alice Zucker is a wandering educator. 
beggar who lives out of a suitcase ip 
behalf of nine million men. That’ 
how many belong to the Nationa 
Council of Catholic Men. Miss Zucke 
is the Council’s public relations dire. 
tor, traveling about the country rais. 
ing funds for the six radio and tele. 
vision programs which NCCM send 
out over the national networks. 

Communications is one of NCCM; 
most important apostolates, so this 
puts the animated lady in an impor 
tant, not to mention enviable, position 
If all this sounds very glamorous, it 
is also arduous and a pioneering in- 
stinct is demanded. With no prede 
cessor, Miss Zucker has had to star 
from scratch in each city with a pare 
mount task: “Educating Catholic busi- 
nessmen to the apostolic opportuni- 
ties that television offers the Church 
in this country.” Rome Eternal, the 
recent TV series produced by NCCM 
is an excellent example for her sales 
talk. 

She studied at the University 0 
Chicago under Mortimer Adler an 
Robert Hutchins, who charged the 
student community with burning 
questions about man’s last end. h 
this academic polemic, an inquisitive 
mind and St. Thomas Aquinas came 
into contact; Miss Zucker converted 
to the Church from Judaism. 

Letting chivalry prevail, we’re giv- 
ing the lady executive the last word 
about her own reaction to her job 
“Haven’t men always needed a womal 
to brag a little about them in public” 
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holic social action in the United 
tes is gathering steam. Progress is 
nitely important. No less a factor 
estoring society to Christ, however, 
he competence of those who set 
to do the job. Glance at the names 
backgrounds of the thirty direc- 
; of the newly organized National 
holic Social Action Conference, 
jing its first annual meeting at 
re Dame University in September. 
m Connecticut to Oregon, Chicago 
New Orleans, skilled representa- 
ss from labor, management, ‘and 
ily-life fields have united to inject 
ial principles into the veins of 
erican life. , 

it the head of this assembly is 
uis F. Buckley, president for the 
t ten years of the Catholic Confer- 
e on Industrial Problems (suc- 
ded by the present Social Action 
nference). A U. S. Department of 
bor official in Boston, Buckley has 
2 concerned about economic and 
‘ial injustice since his student days 
Notre Dame. He has made himself 
expert in the complex fields of so- 
| and unemployment insurance and 
2 guaranteed annual wage. His 
itings in professional journals, his 
ersified government experience and 
aching background here and_ in 
ope make Buckley a respected 
ader, 

At 51, married and father of two 
ildren, he is a quietly competent 
an who seeks to weld ability and 
‘tion in his organization. There can 
eno real peace, he says, without 
cial justice. 


social justice 


—fhe hard way 
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ALGERIA: THE REALITIES 


By Germaine Tillion. 115 pages. 
Knopf. $3.00 
Politics, Mlle. Tillion notes, will not 
bring peace to North Africa. Indeed 


it is arguable that politics have created 
the universal problem of colonial peo- 
ples who have been developing toward 
freedom in the Western way. If this 
universal problem is not solved, it will 
reduce the world to 
more likely, to chaos. 


Communism or, 


The vast territories dependent upon 
the outcome of the present struggle in 
North Africa are not rich in easily 
exploited natural commodities. But any- 
one who believes them strategically un- 
important may resolve his illusions by 
considering a map of the world. These 
territories flank the Americas, and the 
Americas more and more are becoming 
the heartland of the Christian world. 
A complex of causes has led to the war. 


Che problems of colonial France are 


not of racial origin. The French are 
singularly free from superstitions of 
racial superiority. They have inter- 
married with North Africans of the 


cities; both countries exist in the Medi- 
terranean 
exists in Algeria and the descendants 
of the white have more in 
common with their dark African fellow 


ethos. A new type of man 


“settlers” 


citizens than with the French of the 
mainland. 

It was the need to eat that stirred 
discontent in Algeria. Mlle. Tillion’s 


thesis is that colonizers who introduce 
new economic systems into archaic social 
structures can never keep pace with 
the demands set up by the destruction 
of the old patriarchal system of nomadic 
farmer, shepherds, and warriors. 

Since France ruled Algeria, the Afri- 
can population has increased until the 
economy of the country cannot bear its 
weight. Of nine or ten million Alger- 
400,000 must earn their families’ 
bread in France. Of 1,200,000 white “‘set- 


ians, 


tlers,” African-born for many genera- 
tions, exactly 19,700 own land and of 
these 7,432 own less than twenty-five 


cres and are impoverished. There are 
a mere 300 rich men among the settlers, 
about a dozen in the millionaire class. 
If France were to withdraw 
Algeria an vacuum 
would be created which would make the 
Indian charnel house immediately con- 
sequent on the British withdrawal from 
\sia seem like a health resort. 


tomorrow 


from economic 


, 
Ss 


To Mlle. Tillion it is a point of 
national honor that Algeria should not 
much ruled as succoured. The 
problem of the colony is France’s moral 
responsibility. But it will not be solved 
by mere capital investment; a new type 
of “imperialist” one dedicated to help- 
ing the backward races, is essential if 
the world is to survive as the Christian 
West. 

Perhaps Father Charles de Foucauld, 
ex-officer of the French colonial army, 
is the prototype; he lived half-a-lifetime 
serving the Touregs who martyred him 
in the end. The only profit he sought— 
like all missionary priests—he reckoned 
in souls saved; martyrdom was success. 
Only such as he, priests who already 
bear the burden, and laymen who must 
be found, can save Africa and build a 


be so 


new civilization. 


IGOE. 


WwW. J. 





OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 
Reported by Leading Catholic Book 


Stores Across the Nation 


1. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX. Ronald 
Knox. $4.50. 


2. THIS IS THE MASS. By Daniel-Rops, 
F. J. Sheen. $4.95. Hawthorn 


3. THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. By Thomas 


Trans. by 
Kenedy 


Merton. $3.00. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy 
4. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


$4.50. Bruce 


5. THE EDGE OF TOMORROW. By 
Thomas A. Dooley. $3.75. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy 

6. PRODIGAL SHEPHERD. By 
Pfau & Al Hirshberg. $3.95. 
pincott 

7. SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. By 


$4.95. Pantheon 


Ralph 
Lip- 


Francis Trochu. 
8. RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 
By Marie Buehrle. $3.95. Bruce 
9. MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS. By 
Leo |. Trese. $2.95. 


Fides 


10. THE DAY CHRIST DIED. By 
Bishop. $3.95. Harper 


Jim 


We shell he pleased to fill your book orders 





SAINT FRANCIS de SALES 

By Katherine Bregy. 108 pages 

Bruce. $2.95 
Miss Bregy, author iy 
1950 of Queen of Pan 
dox (Mary Queen 9 
Scots), winner in 19% 
of the $1000 Leah 
Prize on Dante, noy 
gives us a slender by 
fascinating story of th 
saint and Doctor 

K. Bregy the Church — who 
Pope Pius XI, in 1923, designated th 
Patron of Catholic Writers. Whe 
Shakespeare (1564-1616) wrote in Eng 
land, St. Francis (1567-1622) preache 
in Calvinist-harried southeast Franc 
When heretics would not or dared no 
come to his sermons, he reached then 
with pamphlets. 

With data kept to a minimun, wit 
no index or notes, the great meaning 
of the saint’s career are deftly played 
up, here with an apt quotation, ther 
with an illuminating incident. When 
as a law student in Padua (1588), the 
noble young Francis was set upon }j 
hoodlums, he whipped out his sword ani 
routed them (p. 20); when as a mis 
sionary in Calvinist Chablais (1595) h 
was set upon by hired thugs, he forbat: 
his companions to draw and _ instead 
overcame his assailants with conciliator 
Reminiscent of St. Francis ¢ 
Assisi and St. Clare is his meeting th 
Baroness de Chantal and forming he 
into St. Jane Frances de Chantal, wh 
founded, with him, the _ Institute 
the Visitation of Holy Mary. 


words. 


Miss Bregy points up how St. Fran 
de Sales wished the faithful to seé 
perfection in whatever way of life Go 
had placed them, to love God mot 
than they feared hell, and not only! 
love piety but also to make piety lovabl 
to others. He stressed “the mortificatio 
of the will” rather than that of t 
body, and “bridged the gulf betwee 
the secular and the religious lif 
Especially helpful for us in pluralist 
America, he employed in_ his conte! 
ences and his sermons sympathy rathe 
than indignation; he explained, “. -. 
I have had the happiness of reclaimin 
heretics it has been by gentleness.” 

Miss Bregy’s Story has a charm | 
style and a felicity of emphasis to mak 
it inspiring and interesting even fo 
readers “unaccustomed” to hagiographt 

A, J. AP 








FATHERI 
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Bruce 
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\THERING FORTH 
By John H. McGoey, S.F.M. 
Bruce. 


188 pages. $3.50 


This terse volume, 
with tithe drawn from 
an expression ol Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins, 
the 
jacket as “a candid ap- 


is described) on 
praisal of the priest- 


hood ... its ideals, its 





John H. problems, its opportu- 

McGoey nities.” The author, 
ho labored in the Chinese mission 
‘Id from the Sino-Japanese war to the 
ll of Nationalist China and trekked 
ith twenty-five Scarboro missioners 
teen hundred miles into the interior 


uring the Japanese occupation, writes 
ith something of a white heat and a 
ol 


no doubt 
short 


mpactness style and conviction 


iat leave of his earnestness. 
In 


» the 


twenty-two 


chapters, each 


nature of a meditation or con- 


discusses — those 
which 


s basic to priestly formation and per 


rence, the author 


roblems and needs he reeards 
writes, 
for the 


ork of the apostolate: prudence, pa- 


verance. “Four virtues.” he 


are outstandingly necessary 
ence, Courtesy, and tact.” In one form 
r the other. 


mination 


these virtues and an ex- 


of conscience relating to 
hem form the theme of the book, with 
mphasis on the special demands and 
itfalls of the 


This is not 


priesthood. 
a book of pastoral de- 
ail. Comparatively little attention is 
levoted to the practical aspects of the 
clive ministry. focus is cen- 
the of the 
miest’s mind, spirit, attitudes, and eval 
lations. The author strikes some hard 
lows for the development of matur- 
in the well 
active criticism 
eter on. His chapter “Celibate but not 
sterile,” priestly en- 
fouragement, is a masterpiece. The love 
of God, he points out, is basic to all 
the things that qualify a priest to be 
an inspiration to his fellow priests and 
father to his people. This book, while 
slanted toward the seminarian and 
younger levite, will make — profitable 
reading for priests in all stages of life. 
JAMES A. 
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TURNING POINT 


Ed. by Philip Dunaway & Geo. deKay. 
Random House. 432 pages. $5.00 


Fifty-four great moments in the lives 
of famous people are collected here to 


show the heights and sometimes the 
depths that men can reach. Although 
the majority lived after 1800, they 


range from the time Socrates quaffed 
the hemlock through Joan of Arec’s re- 
antation, the colonization of America, 
and the Civil War up 
Truman, and Eisenhower. 


to Roosevelt, 


You are what you read. Read good books 














How to overcome 
your fea rs and tensions 


Thousands throughout the world have done so by 
applying the common-sense formulas in 
ACHIEVING PEACE of HEART—By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 
In this 


fast-moving age of 








stress, more and more people 
doctors and psychiatrists to obtain relief from their fears and ensions 
real or imaginary. In most Gases such professional ministrations inneces- 
sary. You can stop letting things “‘get on your nerves” and you I ercome 
your emotional disturbances by simply adopting the easy methods pres ed by 
a great Catholic psychologist who himself was at one time on the erge of 
nervous breakdown. In ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART Fathe Narciso Ir 
shows how frustrated people can enrich their lives spirituall) 
physically. By following the simple methods he lays down, you too can enjoy 
the peace and tranquility Whicn 1s your rightful heritage. 


ACHIEVING 





PEACE OF HEART is not a technical boo on psychiatry 
although many racticing psychiatrists apply its teachings. It note- 
worthy that Father Irala is the only priest ever invited to weak before the 
medical faculty of the University of Mexico. His book was written for laymen 
with troubled hearts, minds and consciences. Best evidence of its effectiveness 
is found in the fact that more than 100,000 copies have already een sold. So 
beneficial has it been that it has been printed in Spanish, Italiar Portuguese 
and Polish. Now the volume is available to you in English. 

Father Irala shows that mest human ills and emotional difficulties are mental, 
not organie. Clinical records disclose that 96% of those afflicted with gastri 
colitis harbored feelings of resentment; 75% lived in a continuous state of 
dejection; most diabetics and cardiacs suffer from some form o motional 
trouble; and the majority of people with arterial hypertension had _ their 
troubles rooted in negative factors such as anger, fear, hatred and anxiety. 
What a blessing it would have been if all these unhappy people yuld have 


had access to ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART! 





WHAT Achieving Peace of Heart 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


RESULTS THAT 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Read these unsolicited testimonials fr There is nothing ‘‘magical’’ about Father 


om people 





» have been helped by following the advice to Irala’s methods. They are simplicity it- 

be found in ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART: self. You are shown how, with little 

© effort, you can reverse all negative think- 

A WRITER: ing habits which lie at the base of most 

si fe gies cone he incom, human ills. There is sec forth for you 

happy man.” as proven method of re-educating the mind 

* and gaining control over your personal 

A STUDENT: feelings. You learn how to Think con- 

“*\ year ago I attended your lectures and now structively, how to Relax, how to master 

continual headache which I used to have your Sexual Instincts, how to make the 

hen studying has completely disappeared.”’ best of Misfortunes, how to “‘live with 

e@ yourself’” and surmount the obstacles 

A TEACHER: which seem to block your pathway to 
I wa 


is on 
profes 


the point of abandoning the teaching 


daily happiness. In short. you are shown, 
ion because of a feeling of inferiority and 


continual blushing. Your explanations and auto by simple formulas and exercises, how 

suggestive exercises brought back my lost control to replace. yOur worries, your scruples, 
thin a few davs.” your pessimism, etc., with Optimism, 

Hope, Love and Joy. 

A BUSINESS MAN: 

=a » have 


used te 












fits of anger and impulses to 
suicide which were embittering my existence and 
that of my family. With your method I have im- YOUR SIX BEST DOCTORS 
proved so much Lam like a child with a new toy.’ 
© Remember, ACHIEVING PEACE OF 
A DOCTOR: HEART is NOT a ‘‘medical’’ book. It 
Sine your lecture, I have regained my opti < ° A ; : 
mism, work with greater efficiency and less fa is written in lay terms which anyone can 
tigue, and sleep better.” understand and apply. Your six best 
doctors, Father Irala emphasizes, are the 
e I E 


A LAYMAN: 

**My wife had been suffering from persistent in 
somnia for six months. Now she sleeps perfectly 
due to the fact that you interviewed her and ex 
plained what you say in your book about resting.”’ 


Sun, Water, Air, Exercise, Diet and Joy. 
What blessings are in store for you if 
you will only learn how to use them 
according to the methods laid down by 
this renowned Catholic teacher ! 


ORDER NOW — WITH THIS 10-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 


You take no chances in ordering a copy of ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART. You have nothing 
to lose but your anxieties and frustrations. Return the coupon at the right with your 
check or money order. If, after 10 days, you are not completely satisfied with this unusual 
ook, you may return it and your money wil! be cheerfully 
refunded. 











| privilege of returning the book 
refund of the purchase price 








irning to 


! JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
I enclose $3.50 for my copy of ACHIEVING PE 
| OF HEART, with the understanding that 1 have 





$1-9 


ACI 
the 


tu 


| ND aintg wala 6 ue Malee Gann ans ddos Weslage teen be'e te 
pS OR BR eR ater c 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. Publishers | city... ee ss “eae bile 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. | Money refund guaranteed if you return 
j book in 10 days. 
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This is the book 
The Sign called: 


“Classically stark, thrilling, 


ringing true in every 


syllable.” 





Virginia Kirkus called it: 


“An absorbing convert story 


by a gifted and sensitive 


Englishwoman of very great 


courage and humility.” 


We call it: 


“A parable for moderns— 


with an extremely happy 


ending.” 


Ask your bookstore 


to show you 


LATE DAWN 


by 


Elizabeth Vandon 


$3.00 


The September Trumpet will 


contain our whole Fall list, 


reviews of books 


published, 


extracts from books to come. 


To get the Trumpet, free and 


postpaid, write 
MacGill at— 


to Teresa 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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These turning points show men in 


decision, action, triumph, adversity, 
faith, and truth. It is both an emo- 
tional and educational experience to 
read, even if for the second time, the 
thrilling moment when Helen keller 
realizes that everything has a name, 





| 


shares 


Crimea, 
throne, 
pation 


when the Curies discover radium, and 
Columbus the New World. 


The reader 
the cost’ Florence 
Nightingale to serve the wounded in the 
VILE to his 
Lincoln to publish the Emanci- 
the Wright 
brothers to keep their new invention 


struggle it 


Edward resign 


Proclamation, and 


in the air all of twelve seconds. 
Human determination against seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles fired such 
Walter Patrick Henry, 
Jacques Ives-Cousteau, the skin diver, 
Booker ¥ 
Saint-Exupery, Magellan, Admiral Byrd, 
and Peter Freuchen. Catholics come in 
for a the 
Thomas Merton, Father Damien, Alexis 
Carrel, and Louis Pasteur. Although we 


men as Reed, 


Washington, Enrico Fermi, 


goodly share of glory in 


might object to including the Passion 
of Our Lord even 
ereat 
mistake in an 
conceived and wisely selected anthology. 

PAULA 


with stories of such 
understandable 


intelligently 


men, this is an 


otherwise 
BOWES. 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


By John Kenneth Galbraith. 
368 pages. 


Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 


J. kK. Galbraith 
sesses the unusual gift 
of puncturing “stuffed 
shirt” mentality with 
pointed The 
problems with which 
he deals in this book, 

heavily- 
need 


pe »S- 


barbs. 


however, are 


with 





for 
The 
purpose of the volume 


laden 


J. K. Galbraith 
author states the 
as an attempt to dethrone “the thraldom 


serious thought. 


of a myth—the myth that production 
is the central problem of our lives.” 
This perduring myopia, he says, is a 
mental from the 
of the earlier economists, Ricardo, Adam 
Smith, and Malthus. We are no longer 
burdened by the dismal specter of an 


“hangover” writings 


economy of poverty, he claims, but ac- 


tually threatened by an economy ol 


Too much of it, however, 


sterile 


abundance. 


reflects a socially form of 
economic life. “One cannot detend pro- 
duction as satisfying wants,” he writes, 
“if that production creates the wants.” 

Coining the meaningful term “The 
Wisdom” (which might 
be translated as “a vested interest in 


bar- 


Conventional 


lays down a 
argument and incidental satire 
to show that the stubborn clinging to 
both 


outmoded ideas”) he 


rage ol 
can be 


worn-out assumptions 


harmful and dangerous. 


Three major problems flow from this 
resistance to reality: the creation of a 
consumer class in a state of constant 
debt due to installment buying; infla- 
tion; and “social imbalance.” 

The most serious of these ills is ip. 
flation. He derides current policies of 
monetary control as an adequate remedy 
for the problem. His preference is for 
a Keynesian concept of 
presume, 
would have wider powers to manipulate 


a fiscal policy 
whereby, we government 
the economy. 

He proposes a startling substitute for 
the policy of ever-increasing production, 
Deliberate unemployment and the en. 
couragement of some degree of idleness! 
Some will see in this proposal ‘a new 
kind of Socialism.” Perhaps it is. 

By social imbalance he 
attitude the public 
toward the selfish pursuit of material 


means the 
generous shows 
goods in contrast to its niggardly ap 
public — services. He 
stresses the need of extensive expansion 
of educational facilities and oppor 
tunities: investment in human be. 
ings” on a par with material investment 
is the way he puts it. “The solution is 


proach toward 


“an 


a system of taxation which automatically 
makes a pro rata share of increasing in- 
come available to public authority for 
public purposes.” 

The studded 
tions, and conclusions that 
challenge the “Conventional Wisdom” 


book is with observa 


inferences, 


at every step. It is an attempt to break 
the sound barrier of stagnant thinking. 

The frame of reference both for the 
problems and his potential solutions to 
some of them is that of the economic 
world. Galbraith leaves the impression 
with this reviewer, however, that he is 
actually in economists 
does not us 


search of an 
philosophy of life. He 
the term Common Good. His disserte 
tion on imbalance, nonetheless, 
is a partial acknowledgement of the 
concept of the Common Good. 
Implicitly this book raises the que 
tion “How 
fit into the larger picture of the re 
lationship of man to society and mal 
to God?” The sincere seeker for truth 
ful answers to the question will find 
them in no better place than in the 


social 


does an economic systell 


papal social encyclicals. 
WILLIAM J. SMITH, & J 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 
By George W. Cable. 
Doubleday. 


286 page 


$3.93 


“I am so sure of the evils that woull 
come from mixed schools that, even i 
they were possible, I would see the 
whole educational system swept awé 
before I would see them established’ 
This well be {rom 
today’s newspaper. — Actually, Cable 
quotes a post-Civil War Georgia Cont! 
Education. Time passé 


statement could 


missioner of 
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Random H. 
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the arguments and prejudices re- NEWMAN’S LATEST | » 
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tings importance today. 
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HE DECLINE OF THE 


MERICAN MALE the SECRET these Monks 
By the Editors of Look. 66 pages. 


Random House. $2.95 have kept for 353 years. oe 


he American Male is ruthlessly dis- 
ected in this slim but slick little volume, 
nlivened by a generous sprinkling of 
fhurberesque illustrations by Robert 
)sborn. 

Editor J. Robert Moskin is lead-off 
nan with his views on the matriarchy 
n which we live. He finds that women 
ule men literally from cradle to grave, 
tarting with the hospital nurse, pro- 





















In all the world, only four 
Monks at the Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse in France 
know the secret formula of 
Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 
1605, no one has duplicated 
this recipe combining over 130 
different herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
yourself. Discover why it is 
called ‘‘Queen of Liqueurs.” 


gessing to the possessive mother, the 
iemale school-teacher, and finally the 
aggressive wife, pushing her mate out 
of the door each morning to sweat for 
a higher and ever higher standard of 
living, 

The cudgel is then passed to Editor 


Chartreuse is served at 
George B. Leonard, Jr., who gives us 


every leading hotel and 
restaurant, and sold by 


What amounts to a capsule version of leading retailers. Try it 


For a beautiful booklet on the 


; a RES my, Caen 

Willi: ’ . ee A story of Chartreuse, write to when dining out, or buy 

lliam \ hyte : Organization Man. Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper a small bottle to serve 
this, of course, is the man who moves Sq., New York, N.Y. Dept. H. and enjoy at home. 


(rom “supervised play,” as a boy, to 
organized activities,” as a suburbanite, 
and to “conformity,” as a businessman. 


, ak x 
He is a man who has settled for the - Te LA GRANDE ( HARTREUSE 
mediocrity of “The Group,” at the ex- 


pense of initiative and individualism. Yellow-86 Proof * Green-110 Proof 
And last to beat the corpse is Editor 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say “ 
and I” instead of 
and me’’—or use 
“whom’’—or don’t 
to spell certain \ 
two ‘‘e’s or * or rs or 
with “fie” or “ei et a 
in English reveal lack of educati 
refinement prevent you trom re : 
senting yé ur tk ‘ » st Sherwin 
way. Real con will 
reach any l 


between you 
“between you 

‘who’ for 
know whether 
s with one or 
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Cody 
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of English help 


Wonderful Invention 

minutes day with Sherwin Cody’s 
tior e you can actually SEE your 
HABIT—makes 
Wonderful, self 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 

ek of inguage Wer may be 
osting you iomunnte of dolls 
v See What Mr. Cod} 
for you; it costs you nothing to 
Wr ‘ite for free book, 
You Can Master Good Eng 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ It will 
prove a revelation. WRITE NOW 
SHERWIN CODY COURSE iN 
ENGLISH, 669 Centra! Drive, 
pecan aj Port Washington, N.Y. 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 


teaches by 


RIGHT vay 








669 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. ; 
Send me tg obligation) free book How 
§ You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” @ 
No salesman w 7 l 
I | 
| Name H 
rl t 
Address 
i I 
§ City Zone State t 
J 18 year r under heck here for Booklet A 
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posteard TODAY! 


"RE seODOTH HOSIERY MILLS 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, Dept. 32 








WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 

Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 


RUS 


\ COUPON For SAMPLES on approval 


ROBINSON CARDS 
| DEPT. 230 CLINTON, MASS. | 
ESL IES LE ILL | 
NN a 
1 city STATE 
a = 
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William Attwood, who tackles the 
phenomenon of the American rat race, 
the pace that kills to the extent that 
the life span of the male is now six 
years less than that of the female. He 
points to the endless worries about “‘get- 
ting the constant jockeying for 
advantage in a world where personality 
count than skill. 

It all adds up to a most sorry spectacle, 
and discount it though we 
the tendencies are 
Even the Holy Father 
has expressed the need for the father to 
assume his rightful post as family head. 
This present study suffers from its ex- 
treme compression, but, if it succeeds in 
inciting some interest in the problems 


shall 


ahead.” 


may for more 
may as per- 
haps exaggerated, 
not to be denied. 


it describes, it have reached a 


worthwhile goal. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON. 


WALTER REUTHER: 
AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BARGAINING TABLE 
By Eldorous I 
Devin- 


. Dayton. 280 pages. 


Adair. $4.50 


Chere is just enough statement of fact 
of objectivity in this 
An unblush- 


and 
book to snare 


appearance 
the 
however, 


unwary. 
permeates the whole. 
written with 


ing bias, 


Genuine history is not 


a sneer. This book is simply a public 
Walter Reuther 
He 
can hardly tie his shoelaces without some 
subtle, being attributed 
to him by 

The subtitle of the 
Autocrat of the Bargaining 
the whole 254 pages of text, 
three 


relations job in reverse. 


wears a bloody boot on each foot. 


design 
author. 


sinister 
the 
book is P I he 
Table.” In 
there are 


exactly references, casual and 


superficial, to the subject of bargaining. 


The bulk of the book is a re-hash of 
events that were news twenty years 
ago. It is interspersed with fuzzy-dud 


Anyone inclined 
He may 


The political overtones are 


notions on economics. 


to buy it should wait. get a 


copy free. 
unmistakable. 

The undisguised 
discredit Walter 
Reuther’s 
every quote from Reuther he cites could 


book is 
He 
Ironically, 


aim of the 
Reuther. 
idealism. 


to de- 


rides 


have been uttered by Pope Pius XI. 
The author naively assumes the reader 
will share his ignorance of — social 


philosophy. 

Mr. Dayton is an experienced journal 
ist. He knows well the art of juggling 
words; of creating unfounded impres 
sions; an the snide remark. 
He likened to a skilled violin- 
ist, striking the strings of his prejudices, 
to bring forth 
equally prejudiced as they 
to the 


without 


expert at 
might be 


notes pleasing to the 
listen en 
“old tunes.” 

the violin, 
Dayton brings his overworked opus 


It is in the 


chanted 

Even aid of a 
Mr. 
to a fitting finale. form ol 


Select your books from our reviews 














Pilgrimage To 


MEXICO 


Featuring the 
SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 


GUADALUPE 


and reserved place in the Cathedral for High 
Mass on the Feast Day Dec. 


wvvvYy, 


Two Weeks Nov. 29- Dec. 13 
Trip will be guided by a spiritual leader and 
will include places of special interest to 
Catholics 


Mexico City and environs, Puebla Cuernavaca 
Cholula, Acapulco Spa Penafiel and Fortin De 
Las Flores 


Air Travel via the scheduled airlines 


Write now for detailed itinerary 


The SIGN 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


Travel Dept. 
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lf Your Child 
Is a Poor Reade: 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading cy 
help him to read and spell better in a fe 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills yor 
child in phonics with records and cards. Eay 
to use. University tests and parents’ report 
show children gain up to full year’s grade iy 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrate 


Folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonig 
Dept. F-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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Start 


JES 


More than 200 
of South Ameri 
herbal leaf of 
promoting prop 
intensively cult 
known as Yerb 
nerves, aids d 
physical and m 
about “Nature’ 
what people lik 
solicited) after — 
derful Story of 
FREE! or VP it 
supply of Yerba 


D. 
733 Village 
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CL YEARS 


Is a Longs Time! 
READ 


HISTORY 
OF THE ARCHDIOCESD 
OF BOSTON, 
1604 — 1943 
(See 150 Years Old This Year) 
By Msgr. Robert H. Lord, et a 
3-Volume Set: $10 


THE PILOT PUBLISHING C0. 
49 Franklin St., Boston 10, Ma 
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She famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 





For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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Start NOW to enjoy 


JESUIT TEA 


fore than 200 years ago the Jesuit colonizers 
f South America cultivated an amazing native 
erbal leaf of delicious flavor and _health- 
romoting properties. Today their plantations 
ntensively cultivate this Jesuit Tea, better 
nown as Yerba Maté. Builds energy, soothes 
erves, aids digestion, creates a_ feeling of 
hysical and mental well-being. Get the facts 
bout “Nature’s own miracle food.” Read 
shat people like yourself have written us (un- 
glicited) after trying it. Send for “The Won- 
erful Story of South American Maté.” It’s 
REE! or I'll include the story with a generous 
upply of Yerba Maté for $1. Comes in tea bags. 


D. TURET, Importer 
733 Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 














IN 1./2&x.-50¥ 
COIN f /6 Ex.-70¢ 
FOTO FACTS ANDO Div/DENO OFFER 
ROLL TO. 


PLUS 
SENO FOR FREE MA/LERS OR SEND 


RVICE 


BOX 541, SPRINGFIELD, OH/O 















IN SHADOW IN LiGut 


Cransfinuration 


. and His face did shine as the sun.” 
Matthew 17:2 


The Holy Face reveals itself in life-like 
beauty and grandeur by a play of light on 
this exquisite medal. A lovely devotional 
pendant for yourself — or an enduring gift. 


Shown Actual Size 
BEAUTIFULLY GIFT-PACKAGED 


“ 
ee 


Solid Silver ..... sects Nami $4.95 ppd. 
(includes solid silver chain) 
NR li 9.95 ppd. 


(includes 10k gold chain) 
No C.O.D.'s, Please 


Apuntional Gifts 


120 Myrtle Ave., Passaic, N. J. 





a lament on the state of the nation. The 
last line reads: “We are than 
an ignorant nation. We are a grossly 
misinformed 


worse 


one.” 
This book will add to the country’s 
national deficit on both these scores. 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, S. J. 


MISTER MUSIC MAKER, 
LAWRENCE WELK 


By Mary Lewis Coakley. 
Doubleday. 


280 pages. 
$3.95 


It is claimed that up- 
ward of fifty million 
TV viewers watch the 
Lawrence Welk shows 
every week. Whether 
it to relax with 
Champagne Music or 
sit entranced by the 
rather awkward Welk 


1S 





Mary Lewis 











Coakley personality is an an- 
swer Trendex has yet to provide. What- 
ever the reason, there is no doubt that 

| this man from North Dakota is one of 

TV’s most valuable properties. 


What sort of person is this unor- 
thodox entertainer, whose speech is 
stilted and accented but whose music 


making has an exhilarating quality and 
whose success is a direct contradiction 
to all the show-business credos? Born 
in a Dakota farming community where 
German the accepted language, 
Lawrence did not seriously apply him- 
self to English until he was twenty-one. 
His early life was difficult, but his 
parents gave their family two things: 
love of God and devotion to music. 

In this authorized biography, Miss 
Coakley emphasizes Welk’s devotion to 
his family, his dislike of play-acting and 
sham which so often characterize those 
in his business, and in the words of Bill 
Lennon, father of the teen-agers who 
are a highlight of the Welk shows, 
“Lawrence lives with God.” In these 
days of sordid headlines by the unfor- 
tunates of the entertainment world, it 
is refreshing to read about the unglam- 
orous but admirable “uh- 
one, uh-two” has toes 
tapping. 


Was 


man whose 


set a nation’s 


JERRY COTTER. 


AT LADY MOLLY’S 


By Anthony Powell. 
Little, Brown. 


239 pages. 

$3.75 
At Lady Moilly’s, the fourth 
series entitled ‘““The Music Time,” 
continues Anthony Powell's survey of 
England after World War I. An integral 
tale in itself, it records. through a skilled 
and sensitive of the stream 
consciousness, the impressions ol 


novel in a 


of 


use ol 
An- 
thony Jenkins as he journeys about the 
decadent aristocratic society of London 


in the 1930's. 
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| the kit or return it at our expense, 
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| 25c offer to a family.) 
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Created In Our Lady's Honor To \ 


Commemorate The Centennial Year | 
C-PEVERBLOOMING | 
GOLDEN YELLOW | 


YJ Courdesi 
Rose 


: 3 (patent pending) 
Now, to commemorate the Centenary of 
the appearance of Our Lady to Bernadette 
at Lourdes, an exquisite new rose has been 
created...the Lourdes Rose...‘“‘as golden 
as the roses at Her feet’. 

LIFETIME TRIBUTE TO THE VIRGIN 
Dedicated to Our Lady, this golden yellow 
rose will add thrilling significance to your 
garden...makes a gift that will be cher- 
ished for life! Magnificent color and shape. 
Many-petaled, fully double. Lovely per- 
fume. Bloom early spring to first snow. 
You’ll have dozens very first year—armfuls 
year after year. Up to 100 on 4-year bush! 
Long-lasting, ideal for cutting. 

RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 
Everblooming, Sub-Zero —so hardy, cold 
15° below can’t harm them, even when un- 
protected. Bloom through scorching heat 
and drought. Reach their peak 4th or 5th 
season, bloom a lifetime! Disease-resistant 
foliage almost immune to blackspot; needs 
minimum spraying. Plant 3’ apart. Easy 
instructions with order. 

SO NEW, SO RARE, MUST RESERVE NOW! 
Newly developed, just for Stern’s Nur- 
series, by the great rosarian, Dr. Walter 
Brownell. Supply is limited. 

BLOOM FIRST YEAR OR MONEY BACK 
Selected No. 1 plants. You must be satis® 
fied, or get free replacement or money back. 


EVERBLOOMING GOLDEN YELLOW LOURDES ROSE 
$2.50 each © 3 for $7.25 © 10 for $22.50 © 25 for $50.00 
Prices postpaid. Send Check or M.O. 


-Stern's Nurseries 

ARBOR 128, GENEVA, NEW YORK 
om ome ome RESERVE YOURS NOW! RUSH COUPON TODAY): == == 
Stern’s Nurseries, Arbor 128, Geneva, N. Y. 
Please reserve for me, immediately, the 
new Everblooming Golden Yellow Lourdes 
Rose bushes I indicate, and send them to 
me at the best planting time for my locality. 
O 1—$2.50 0 3—$7.25 (2) 10—$22.50 1) 25—$50 
Prices postpaid. Total encl.: $ 
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Amazing Offer To Prove You Can 
Make Extra Money This Easy Way 
This“Exquisite’’ Assortment of 50 fine 
Christmas Cards is yours for only 25c. 
With it we’ll show you how to earn $25 
to $200 in spare time. It’s easy —by 
showing folks our terrific new values 
in over 200 Greeting Card and Gift sell- 
ers. You don’t need any experience. 
Get Other Samples, Too! 
With your 50 Christmas Cards, we’ll 
include sample kit of 3 new Christmas 
Boxes on approval, FREE album of 
Personal Christmas Cards and full 


details. Whether you decide to keep Organization 


fund-raising, 


the 50 Christmas Cards are yours too. 


to keep! Send coupon with only 25c now! 








Boulevard Art Publishers, Dept. 570-H 
235 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. ] 
For 25c enclosed, send my 50 Christmas Cards. Alsosend 

money-making samples on approval per your offer. (One ] 
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Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


PLAY ANY INSTRUMENT 
‘EARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 
A-B-C. Your lessons con 





> imple is 











sist of real selections, instead of tire 
some exercises. You ! 1 real notes 

no “numbers” or trick tsic. Some 
of our 1,000,00( udents, such as 
Lawrence Welk, nd LEADERS. 
Everything is in print and pictur 
First you are told what t ena shows 
you how. Then you play it irself ir how 
it sounds, Soon you are ing | 1S! 
hymns, classical and any other music 


STOP CHEATING YOURSELF OF THESE JOYS! 
ri 








Popularity! Ne friend Gay parties y 
times. Career. Extra Money. Under re 
ciate and converse about music. Le s 
ompositions of modern and great masters Re 
lax! Banish worries istrations. Satisfy self- 
expressions, creative urge Gain self-confidence 

\ for Free 36-page illus- 
Mention your favorite 


a 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, FREE 
Studio 1159, Port Wash- 

ington, N. ¥ BOOKL 
ilmenite | | 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio 1155, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 





Please send me your FREE 36-page illustrated book 
I would like to play Name Instrument) 
Have you 
Instrumer Instrument? 
PN. Lact Ee Sh uae WS By 5 Ses DRM EDS ONS WEE ROSA NOS ER 
I t Nar 
Adare 
City” Zone State 
LOCKET NECKLACE 

Beautiful design with rhinestones. 
Space inside for two pictures. 18 
chain. Gift boxed, postpaid, gold 
plated chain $2.50. Sterling silver 
chain $2.75. Send check or money 


order to 


é on National Limited Finderne 


124 Pearl Street 
Somerville, N.J. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 139-W, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ul. 


EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 
SELLING CHRISTMAS 
TREE-TOP STARS 
HONORING 
CHRIST'S 
BIRTHDAY 


NEW 
DESIGN 






For the remembrance of 
His Birthday this truly 
Christian Christmas Tree 
Star adds that needed 
touch. Silver plated 74 
> across. Full color pie- 
ture transparency of 
Sallman’s “Head of 
Christ” or ‘‘Madonna 
and Christ Child.’’ Clip 
provided for attaching 
tree light. Packed in 
window display box. 
Price only $1.89 retail. 


Write today for our Special Plan 
KRIEBEL & BATES, Dept. 19 
4125 N. Keystone 
INDIANAPOLIS 5, IND. 





“Ireland's Magazine” 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
ally. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary |.A.G. 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 




















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING... 


ASSIGN | 


For YOURSELF... For YOUR HOME... For YOUR GIFT 


THE SIGN MAGAZINE Room 109, Sign Bldg., Union City, New Jersey 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) for the following: (Check here 


(] if gift card 


should be sent to you, so you may sign and send it personally). 


One Year $3 
ee Two Years or 
Two 1-Years $5 
Address Check if this 
subscription is: 
City Zone State New ora 
Send gift card directly, signed: From "| Renewal 
Also, Please Enter Renew [] My Own Subscription for... years [] Nl enclose 
Bests 
MY NAME Please 
Bill Me 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Jenkins is a modern 


stripped, for the most part, of illusion; 


and the pattern of the novel, rather 


picaresque. The atmosphere, though, 
is indoors, and the quiet hilarity pro. 
vided by the eccentrics—memorable cari. 
catures—who frequent Lady 
menage: General Conyers, an aging ego. 
tist who ironically spends his senesceng 
struggling in vain with Freudian theon 
and the subtleties of the cello; Quiggin 
the litterateur with Communist leap 
ings, whose passion for social  justic 
does not pertain to his neighbor's wif 
Widmerpool, a wealthy broke 
brilliantly wrought 
London club, plots a clandestine week 
end with while 
nearby 


who 
in a scene at 


his fiancee two men 
discuss Hitler in muted voices 

This novel is easily a triumph an¢ 
relates Powell's artistry to the brillian 
social Sheridan, Wilde, and 


Evelyn Waugh—the only contemporan 


satire of 


novelist of comparable caliber. It read 


like a witty prose-paraphrase of Pr 
frock, and the occasional amoral judg 
ment of a narrator colored by his e 
vironment does not destroy the implie 
morality with which the novel is fraught 


WILLIAM A. MCBRIEN 
ONLY IN AMERICA 

By Harry Golden. 317 page 
World. $4.0 
When the newspape 

plant of The Carn 

ina Israelite burned 

recently, — subscriber 


friends of Harry Gol 
en all over the county 
and in all paths @ 
life hurried to his aid 
that his very personal 
ized monthly might 
not miss an issue. For Mr. Golden ha 
attained the status of a Jewish Wil 





Harry Golden 


Rogers in his cracker-barrel—or mor 

5 . 
pungently, pickle-barrel—commentaté 
on the American scene and _ his rem 


niscences of his youth on New York 
lower East Side. Among his admires 
are listed Chief Justice Earl Warten 
Thomas Dewey, William Faulkner, awl 
Carl Sandburg, who contributes a for 
word this collection Carolit 
Israelite editorials. 

Although Mr. Golden uses the tem 
is perhaps too austere 


to of 


“editorials” 


word for these sometimes warm, som 
times salty columns, often rich in ¥ 
and with occasional whimsy, in whi 


he rattles on about matters that inte 
est him and that he is sure will likew! 
interest his varied readers. 

As of all collections of short pict 
of this kind, this a book to be dippt 
into and _ then, to be re 
as a steady diet. But because the mo 
and the best of the Golden colum 
are nostalgic recollections of his yout 
the manner of eal! 


now not 


and mores and 


Q xole. 


Molly 
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preparation: 
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SEND FOR 
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actly what 
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able sales s 
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MADONNA 
Carry in you 
Wear when vi: 
Blessed Sac 
Navy, Blac! 
Madonna Blue 
$1.00 each(in p! 
Black and White 
$2.00 each(in p! 
Black and wh 
mantillas (Ole 
$3.50 each All 
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NEW! 
PENCIL 


Encourage teacher's | 
tical token of your 
GIENIC, the autom 
uy standard blackb 
Ends forever messy 
and clothes. No more 
rails seratching on 
Tumbling chalk. Sci 
makes chalk writing 
pleasure, 
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HAND-GIENIC mal 
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and never touches ck 
sets dried up or infec 
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ba Distinct 


EXCLUSIVE! | 


HAND- 
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| Jewish immigrants in New York City, 
they hold up better in book form than 
other anthologies by magazine or news- 
paper columnists. Mr. Golden's is per- 
sonal journalism in the best of the elder 
American tradition. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


LORD, WHAT A FAMILY! 


By Robert Leckie. 202 pages. 
Random House. $3.50 





MAKE 
ROSARIES 
Fun-Filled Hobby... Ideal Gifts 
FREE 


CATALOG 
Tells You How 


You'll be amazed at how easy it is, 
how little you invest to make rosa- 
ries. No expensive tools, no messy 










It is some tribute to our jaded age that 


preparations. Make dignified gifts ... - ane : ‘ . — P , » > 
a tate @ ton. aes Ge OM, we are still able to enjoy a wholesome, 
SEND FOR FREE GIANT CATALOG, rollicking family story. The myriad “life 
completely illustrated, describing ex- \ ith” 2 ill deserved] 

actly what to do. Catalog contains with series are Stl deservedly popu- 
many helpful selling ideas and valu- ae a ease - ? 
able sales suggestions, Absolutely no lar. \fter all, most of us grew up in a 
obligation. family, and many are in the tortuous 


e -_ process of raising one, so indentification 
e ORIGINAL is possible. 
USTOM : : 
LINE” Anyone reluctant to believe that little 


Robert Leckie had a difficult childhood 
is hard to convince. Plagued by the 
presence of five older sisters, he was 
| helped not at all by one brother, older 
|} than the girls. And how would you 
| like it, age four, to be traded to your 
| six-year-old sister’s friend—for a brand 
new doll? From that instant, the battle 
for survival was begun. 


0. BOX 988-F ° PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








"MADONNA VEILS 


Carry in your purse. 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Navy, Black and 
Madonna Blue nylon net 
$1.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and White mantillas 
$2.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and white large 

















mantillas (Old World) MADONNA VEILS | | = Obviously the cover description “Life 
$3.50 each All postpaid Box 1422, Sta. H it) Fatl —— 7 : ee 
ideal for Pilgrimages BUFFALO 14, N. Y. with Father anc ive Sisters” fits. 
A PASSIONIST VOCATION oun Mother | is everywhere apparent, but 
Sica Owe Lord: is edlittie you to serve Him. The Pas. | FOddy’ ruled. His Victorian authority, 
ist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work- 


wand Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers, | Caustic wit, and erudition made_ this 
“oR we St GoseP™ |! home in Rutherford, New Jersey, a 
______ | good _ place to live, and a wonderful 
, place to remember. 


Summers at the lake, Mama’s driving 

Back to School one of the first cars, the irksome tasks 

that befell the youngest male; all are 

G | FT for reported in a lively fashion, with wit, 

wisdom and love. The writing is admir- 

able and the characters come through 

EA ad clearly in this light but good literary 

fare. 

(children & art students, too) fam MARY ELIZABETH REEDY. 

JULY 4, 1776 


By Donald Barr Chidsey. 152 pages. 
Crown. $3.00 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 


















NEW! AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL FOR CHALK 


Encourage teacher's efforts with this prac- 
tical token of your appreciation—HAND- 
GIENIC, the automatic pencil that uses 
ay standard blackboard chalk or pastels. 
Ends forever messy chalk dust on hands 
and clothes. No more recoiling from finger- 
rails seratching on board, screeching or 
Tumbling chalk. Scientifically balanced, it 
= chalk writing or drawing a smooth 
ure. 


On the afternoon of 
July 4, 1776, a letter 
from General Wash- 
ington in New York 
City was read to the 





SAVES CHALK—CHECKS | Second Continental 
ALLERGY Congress sitting in 
HAND-GIENIC makes chalk last over Philadelphia. 4 
vite as long, saves money for schools. : 
Hand never touches chalk during use, never several ships more al 
sels dried up or infected from allergy. ° ° . 
rived within the 


NEW, DIFFERENT GIFT 
OF LASTING USEFULNESS 


Every teaching hour teacher will bless 
HAND-GIENIC . . . and your child. 
Tene, metal construction. 1-YR. WRIT- 
[EN GUARANTEE. And what an impres- 
7 lewel-like appearance! 22K gold plat- 
tk ‘ap contrasts beautifully with onyx- 
oe barrel, Distinctive to use, thought- 
ua ; Give. Send $2 for one, only $5 for 
3 (one for each chalk color). Postage 
a Satisfaction or money back. Same day 
‘ment. ORDER TODAY. 


EXCLUSIVE! NOT SOLD IN STORES 


(Sandy) Hook; making the number that 
came in 110—I am extremely apprehen 
sive—our reinforcements of militia are 


” 


D. B. Chidsey 
| 


but small. ... 
This fleet carried the largest army 
which England, to that date, had eve 
sent abroad. Washington had serious 
grounds for apprehension. For soon 
after the great losses at Brooklyn, Hai 
? SOARES, Gage. V8 lem Heights and = Fort Washington 
384 West Flagler St. Miami 35, Fla. r : ai 
a | would sadly confirm his fears. 





We shall be pleased to fil! your book orders 
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+. a@ gift that will be cherished?! 


MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806L liege 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y prepaid — 





IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


Catalog No. 37 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 








IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














Let Us Send You 3 Boxes Of New 
Want 


And Show You How \@ 
To Get Them FREE! 
Samples Start 


You Earning $25 05250 in Spare Time 


Your name on the coupon puts you into the easi- 
est spare-time work imaginable, with exciting 
new Christmas Card samples that needn’t cost 
youacent. Everybody whosees the Beauty and , 
Values of your samples wants to buy. Noez- £, 
perience needed. You keep as much as 50c / 
to $1.25 per item—make big money quickly y i 
Enjoy the Extra Things You Want \*.4\ 
Out-of-the-ordinary, large selection of Cards, \** 
Stationery, Jewelry and Gift Novel- - 
ties boosts your earnings. Coupon 
brings you full details with 3 Assort- 
ments on approval, color catalog, 
Bargain List, free Album of Name- 
Imprinted Cards and 30th Anniver- 
sary Free Gift Offer. Send no money, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
GIFT 


MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept.522-W Wayyit) 
1113 Washington Ave., St.Louis 1,Md. NOW. 
Please send money-making facts and Samples 
on approval with 30th Anniversary Gift Offer. 















Fide CHRISTMAS = 
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Easy-to-read Ty) BERNADE 
396 Pages Size: 3” x5" 





‘ By Marcelle 

f #02 Simulated Leather. Red under #03 Morocco Grain Leather. Title Desclee. 

H #00 Cloth Binding. Red Page Edges. gold page edges. Round Corners. stamped in gold on front and back- “The saj 

| Round Corners. Title stamped in Title stamped in gold on front & bone. Orange under gold page edges. oe 

gold on front and backbone. ....$1.50 Ne ion stcveysevestacnersuassaeeckencase $2.00 BROUE TOOLMIOES: \cicerscosscccsovsccsovced $2.75 which are eX] 

| ers.” These 1 
for: PERSONAL PRAYERS, THE HOLY MASS, THE SACRAMENTS, DEVOTIONS the role tha 


known to the 


| Compiled and Edited by A Passionist Father 


to play in the 


Recalling The Passion . . . Realizing The senediction of the Blessed Sacrament In this ¢ 
Passion . . . Jesus and Judas. . . Jesus Be- ... Form of Baptism . . . How to Make bernadette’s st 
fore Herod . . . Jesus Scourged, Crowned, a Good Confession . . . Holy Communion emtvity whi 
Bearing The Cross . . . Jesus on The . . . Devotions & Prayers to The Sacred ee peo 
Cross ... Mary on Mt. Calvary . . . The Heart, Our Lady, St. Joseph, Angels & Marcelle 4 
Day Sanctified . . . Morning, Evening Saints . . . Mass & Other Prayers for again that sh 
Prayers . . . Ordinary of the Mass... the Dead . . . Catholics Should Know .. . life of a sain 


Je ever overloo 


STITITITITE LL ell 
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face 
had 
re- 


in the 
Congress 
and firmly 


Yet that 
apparent defeat, 
rown down the 
diated the rule England. 
Mr. Donald Chidsey 
ose days and the members of Congress 
an engaging little book, July 4, 1776. 
-only 150 pages of text he sets the 
ilitary and political background to 
e momentous birth of a 


very morning, 
the 
gage 
ol 


Barr describes 


new nation. 
terspersed in the narrative are light, 


scinating tidbits concerning the vari- 
1S signers. 
We read of Jefferson, the young 


after of the Declaration who suffered 
ently as his 50-odd congressional edi- 
rs slashed and revamped his lines. 


. three days the members made eight- 


< changes and suppressed over 1300 
ords. Then on the 4th day of July 
ey voted for its approval. 

One reads of Franklin, the “out of 


the merchant 
couldn’t com- 


killed the 


ors” Hancock, 
rince; Dickinson, who 

it himself; Button Gwinnet, 
ext year in a duel; and Charles Carroll 
Carrollton, the only Catholic 
¢ richest man in the colonies. 
re listed from Hampshire 
The author frankly admits to no 
riginal research, but his work is quite 
udable insofar as he has presented an 


( yperat or: 


and 
So they 
to Georgia. 


iteresting account derived from over 
00 works of reference. This is history 
live with intimate facts about our 
ontinental stalwarts and their imper- 
hable document. 

PAUL QUINN. 
SERNADETTE 
By Marcelle Auclair. 204 pages. 
Desclee. $3.50 


The saints are forces of nature through 
vhich are expressed supernatural pow- 
1s.” These words most aptly describe 


he role that Sister Marie Bernard, 


cnown to the world as Bernadette, was 
0 play in the Divine Plan. 
In this official Centenary — book, 


Bernadette’s story is told with that warm 
ensitivity which only a woman 
can be expected to bring 
of biography. 

Marcelle demonstrates 
again that able 
life of a saint in clear, concise terms, 
never overlooking the important fact 
that saints are human bei ings correspond- 


writer 
to this type 


\uclair 
she is 


once 


to present the 


ing with God's erace. The author in- 
telligently presents those aspects of 
Bernadette’s nature which reveal her 


courage, obedience, and buoyancy. 

Few books in recent years have been 
% inspirational as this study of the girl 
fom Massabielle. Besides being well 
Written, it is also skillfully translated by 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., and 
handsomely illustrated with the pic- 
tures of Jean Fortier. It makes a good 
addition to any Catholic home library. 

FRANCIS J. LODATO, PH.D. 








HELP! FOR 8TH GRADE STUDENTS 

st your final exam marks and Aptitude & 
hievement test scores with these YES BOOKS. 
IGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 
REPARATION BOOK; plus 3 Exam Drill Books 
English-Science-Mathematics. All four, $5.50 postpaid 
"C.0 D s 
pl idy material, Questions and Answers 


r h grade students als« 


YES BOOKS Dept. S, 70 E. 45 St. N Y C 


4EVTS Q 








IT’S 
MAGNETIZED 
HOLDS TO 
AUTO DASH 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 
MEDAL 





14K Gold plated mounted on white 
magnetized base. 
Sent postpaid $1.00 
TERI GIFT MART 


3511 Duffy St., San Bernardino, California. 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
symnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 





Founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters of 
St. Mary of the Springs. Resident and non-resident 
students. Liberal Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and 
Teacher Training courses lead to the Degree of 
Bachelor Arts. Fully accredited, including ac 
creditment by the American Medical Associ.tion, 


Ninety minutes from Grand Central Station, 
Address Office of Admissions 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees Liberal 
arts, teacher training, pre-professional 
business administration, home-making, 
technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
stimulating social and sports program. 
catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


New York. 














sciences, 
courses, 
medical 
campus; 


write for 


Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors In 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 

Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


_Marywood School_ 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
log. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, Ill. 




















You are what you read. Read good books 


ile For Your Church or Group 







you fast cash, or valuable equipment 
FRE E, no obligation. 


HERE’S AN EASY FAST WAY 





TO RAISE 40% AND MORE 





—.@ 4 Just imagine! Your group can raise all 


Re the money you need, easily, quickly, 
j & without le cost to you! I'll send your 
+ ..oe group asupply of my famous Special 
RY i Grind Pure Black Pe epper in advance. 
2 Have 10 members each sell only 10 cans at 
u | $1.00 each; keep $40.00 cash for your treasury, 


send me balance of proceeds. 
Never Spend a Cent of Your Own Money! 
Take up tot 0 days; we give credit on Pep- 
per. You risk noth ing totry my amazing 
tested plan, used by over 50,000 groups. 
FREE! Rush name, address for de- 
« tails of my Plan which brings 
for your group. 
Write TODAY to 










mae orcs > 
Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 





& 
‘- 


#07 at 
45 aoveanisto WO 


-- Sent 


| ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2701 Tyree St., athidittiina Va. 











IF G WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Oid AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 








ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 
leading to degrees Bachelor of Arts, 
of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
Academic and basic professional courses 
Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
naa oe, the Sisters ? the Holy Cross. 
logs on reque 
SAINT MARY’ s COLLEGE, BOX $ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





Courses 
Bachelor 

of Music. 
in Nursing. 
ology. 











—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE—, 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 








A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. 
degree. Majors in eleven fields tics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Organized sports; sv ing, boat- 
ing; hockey. 100-acre campus on Maine coast 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, board 
and room: $1210. Write for catalog 

Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














Saint Joseph's ——- 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters o é trees in libera 


arts, elementary end Soe y edu se oo secretal 
science and medical technology 

Swimming ennis Winter Sports Glee Club 
Boating Archery Dances ewspaper 


115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago [8 mi. from Portland. 
u- ft. beach. es $1100. Catalog 


ox No. Windham, Maine. 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 
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COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Teacher Training 














SHORT NOTICES 





ee, 


TEACH YE ALL NATIONS. By Edward | 
Murphy. S.J. 234 pages.  Benzige, 
$2.75. Father Murphy, S.J., is one of 
the foremost exponents in Amcrica of 
the recently developed science of Mis 
trealise, 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac 
credited college preparation Grades 
9-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 


rating Beautiful 160 acre campus on 


Great South Bay. 75th year 
Write for Catalog 
Box S Oakdale, L. I., New York 








Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 
Conducted by the Sisters of the 


GOOD Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
COUNSEL grees Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 


COLLEGE ™":, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. 


WHITE on Extensive campus. In Westches- 


ter County. Forty minutes from 


NEW YORK New York City. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Grades |-!2. Accredited by Board of Regents and 
Middle States Association. College Preparatory 
courses. Highest caliber instruction with accepted 
methods. Warm, home-like atmosphere and careful 
supervision. Fire-proof buildings on beautiful 42 
acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. Catalog. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 





Registrar, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 


Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


e for women. B.A B.S., 
business, home economics 


liberal arts colleg 
R.Mus. degrees. Science, music 
teacher training pre-med pre-law Stimulating social 
and sports progran Dramatic and musical productions 
nearby men’s colleges Cheerful, homelike atmos 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimr and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the — Heart of 
Mary Early application advised 

Registrar, Box G, imenncutata college, 


Accredited 

















‘Immaculata, Pa. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


liberal arts. Regional and national 
Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S 


Four-year 
accreditation. 











SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 1847 
by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 70 acres. 
Full varsity and intra-mural athletic program. 
Write for catalog. 
Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 

















MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


ST. 





SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen 
Well-balanced program Solid foundation in the fun- 





damental skills Individual attention Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories 
40 miles from Milwaukee Write for folder: Brother 


Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 


Wisconsin 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., 
Main Street, Watertown, 





68 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
and General Courses. 


entific, Commercial, 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


siology. In this short Father 


Murphy outlines the nature, aims, an( 


functions of canonical missions in thy 
Catholic Church. 
Briefly and beautifully, the autho 


telescopes the organization, accomplish. 
and the significance of Catholi 
activity during the past 
comprehensive) 


ments, 
missionary 
centuries. As 
in this panoramic view, he 


| twenty 
| as possible, 


| sets forth the tremendous _ problen 
which, in a world of conflicting culture 
and social upheavals, confronts th 


Catholic missionary today. 
of the book is stated: 
| creasing knowledge may 
prayer, 


Phe purpos 
that the in 
forth ij 
and vow 


issue 
increased assistance, 
| 


tions.” 


THE EVIDENCE OF GOD IN AN EXPANDING 
j UNIVERSE. Fdited by John Clove 


| Monsma. 250 pages. Putnam. $3.75. This 
| book has been published in connection 

with the International Geophysical Year 
| At a time when the worl 
| over are pushing their amazing researd 
ever more deeply into the secrets of the 


scientists 


atoms and the galaxies, Mr. Monsm 
thought it opportune to sound out their 
views concerning the ultimate mysten 


responsible for the wonders of the uni 
verse. He sent out letters to a_ larg 
number of scientists, asking them the 
simple question Is There a God aw 
requesting permission publish thei 
answers. 

In this book the 
with answers from forty American scien 
tists: astronomers, physicists, nuclea 
physicists, chemists, bio-chemists, genel 
The 


vary in style and approach, but as the 


reader is presente: 


icists, psychologists, etc. answel 





| 

| editor notes, “all are one in_ spirit 

| ° . 

| one in goal, one in fundamental convi 
tions.” The conviction expressed 


basically a belief in a tremendous supe! 
human Power responsible for and ye 
beyond the visible universe. The spit 
is one of profound reverence. 

The editor rightly such be 
liefs, dictated by the profound stu() 
of science, further and mor 
precious, Clarifications of divine revel: 
tion, from which discovel 
what this superhuman Power has tol 
us concerning Himself. This book is 
welcome breath of air from meadows 
often hidden in banks of fog during tht 
past century. 


observes, 
need the 


source we 


GUIDE FOR PARENTS OF CATHOLIC YouTi 
By V. Rev. Justin A. Driscoll, PhD 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa. 36 page 
50 cents. DEAR LYNN, | HAVE A PROBIEM 
By Franciscan Pub 





Lynn Alexander. 
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ago, America 
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. 21¢€ I0e6 25 e. on 

ers. 319 pages. $3.50. GROWING UP | Does the Heart of Christ. . . TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
SETHER. Edited by Eugene S. Geissler. invite you to teach Religion to AND GOD TO SOULS” 
es. 213 pages. $3.95. A generation His little ones, to bring stray | as a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 

s ae © Seuealle o + jadee sheep back to His Sacred working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
, Americas first jyuvenue court judge Heart, to bring “the other istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
lared: “There are no delinquent sheep” to His Fold, to bring | of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
dren, only delinquent parents.” 





all souls to love Him more? bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
abies , asi os +r - 7 ¢ * Slt yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
ese three books, plus daily newspaper sion Helpers Py a of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Heart, accomplished roug Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street. 
» Lindsay knew what he was talking | use You in this sublime apostolate. They need | Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
put. YOU. Write today for detailed information: 14, Mil. 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 


This is the work of the Mis- | SPiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
lines, again demonstrate that Judge aoeest z sieges 
. Hs Judg the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves. 
Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 








ease note that it is “a guide for 

















ad j : 4, Md. MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
ents” which the Archdiocese of Du- pen Se CONCEPTION, P. ©. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
jue published and distributed to all son 18, N. J. 
holic parents of high school pupils. | | AN INVITATION . . ae ARES Please send literature on home and foreign 

rs . ° | To sive 1 gift of yourse to the missions 8 3 118- . . 
er. Driscoll, the author, is Archdio- icceee thames. dector hurae. social woaket Wille:t0 missions. 
an superintendent of schools, and Vocation Director hoc, AER ERATE: Res 
; “EERE Se SE re Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary Address Sa ass tees pda 
tors far trom owa are distributing 214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. ET Re CEE 5 fe 
s compact, attractive little volume. , want to love Christ, spread charity all over | | SSC pee 
strated in two colors; a professional he earth, for the members of Christ are all over the =< 
world St. Augustine) 














» of high caliber, available aut about | as : | THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


ehalf the cost of printing in many ee —- FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
ies. The table of contents covers an | YOU CAN WIN SOULS DOMINICAN SISTERS, 


tire page and includes just about | Poy Christ as a Mission- SE OF At re ” wae 

; . ° ¥ ae ‘ te ‘ ae oung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
rything: Should Junior smoke? How | ary Sister, nursing, So- pdudias castes 48 Cheby's ited gone ane teae 
en should your daughter baby-sit? The | cial Service, teaching 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
‘ . . : : catechism. In U. S. and at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 
gations of Catholic parents who hire : ge 
ligations I Okinawa. Age _ 16-30. 


Write: 














by-sitters, and the necessity of an ab 








ute ban on “going steady. If you a re. The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 

Pa parent constantly losing arguments, | Health of the Sick, offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
es ih. “s Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 

nd your teenagers this Guide with the | , alii lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 


mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 


er: “If Monsignor Driscoll says it’s 











K.. then all right!” | —in the home and foreign missions. 

i ; — LITTLE COMPANY | If interested, please write to: 

7 MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Dear Lynn, I Have a Problem is the OF — —— = | Precious -— Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
e Le eee or “THE BLUE NUNS” (so calle ecause of their hillington, Pa. 

oduct ol thousands of letters received blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 
ch year by this popular Catholic maga- help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. ae ST 

4 as ; “ ms . : WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M. 
ne columnist from “teens” in our forty- Convent of the Maternal Heart PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
ght states, Canada, and even from Evergreen Park 42, Illinois Would you like to be- 











come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach do_ catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary’s Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 


road. Conscientious parents will ask 





emselves: “Is my daughter—or son— 


riting to a stranger about their prob- MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


ms instead of coming to us? Perhaps 





Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
is because Lynn Alexander, Catholic | and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
‘ ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 


other of a teen-age daughter, speaks 
1¢ language of today’s youth. One half 
et book covers questions and her an- 











vers about dating—filty-five actual cases 








and she pulls no punches. Pastors who : ALTIMA EASES ae ae : 


Imost daily hear parental plaints: SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


Why, why did it happen to my girl, 
a te ceca i s offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
- son, ni ; gges ‘ ; : : 

= homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 
ness are to be found in this apostolate. 








ithers and mothers in the parish do 


ome reading like this. Write for further information to: 


Growing Up Together is the ninth of Sister Lawrence, East Nine - Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Washington 
series of Fides Family Readers. Six 
nothers, four fathers, and a priest 





THE MISSIONARY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
are catechists, teachers, doctors, nurses, and social workers, who 
devote themselves to all kinds of apostolate with children, the 
poor, the sick, the aged, and the physically-handicapped. 





eamed up to examine some of the prob- 
ems of adolescence. Are your children 3 \ 
growing up” gracefully, artistically, re- & ah 





pecttully, naturally, socially, musically, H\ [Il \ They invite you to help bring the Message of God’s Love to the 

piritually, and apostolically? Are you f Ni \ remote highways and byways of India, the Philippines, the West 

at the ¢ nae {Aree t. | \\ Indies, Congo, Urundi, and Hongkong. Address inquiries to: 
foUsanGs OF patents de- * LL Mount St. Augustine, Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 


faulting in their responsibilities? “These 











hra 5 . . 
tiree books have one thing in common— 
th 


ley will jolt many parents from their DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
complacency and save perhaps your OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 











daughte = ° ; ce offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
aMpilter Irom becoming one of the between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
thousand { red teen-age her all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
ads ol unwed teen-age mothers, | : , ’ : a o 3 — 
vour f E , ‘ ; engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Na) ‘ ‘ , > ro; ; SH? : 
ead n pom marting C own the roa | Sponsored by a friend of the Send for descriptive literature to 
fading to Sing Sing, Joliet, or San pe gp el ig SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
= . oves € de 7 a . 
Quentin. | love of their fellow man. Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders ‘THE SIGN e@ SEPTEMBER, 1958 69 






























































































HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 











Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to 0 Priesthood 0 Brotherhood. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
work or the 


and interested in boarding school 


rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
Brother Provincial, 


information by writing to: Rev. 
Mt. Alverne, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young 


) write for the new illus trated 
klet, The Joy of Charity. Write t 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 


Eureka 














This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 


tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 


cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
ombine a life of contemplation and 
action For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
ay Monastery, 514 Warren 

Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
nil, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 














rey OF THE SACRED HEART 
=) Les Dedicate your life to God 

and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 





Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 











St. Francis did. YOU 





FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


can, Be 





i 








HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 

= John of God, Write: 

Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph's Novitiate or Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 





a religious — A _ Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 

«5-77 / 
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“If you should hear His voice 


today, harden not your heart” 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


YOU can become acquainted with this Community of men 
—all Brothers—who operate hospitals in five states and 
Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Neb., by writing today for 
free literature and information. Address: ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


CONGREGATION, 1240 W. BELDEN, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 


You are what you read. Read good books 


WHAT SUBURBIA DOES 
TO A DIOCESE 
(Continued from page 14) 
keep roving gangs of hoodlums frop 
descending on it under cover of dar 
ness. It doesn’t make much difference y 
the few parishioners left, because the 


wouldn’t venture out for an evenip 
service or visit anyway. The parish sta 
has necessarily been reduced to oy 


priest, an administrator, who searcy 
for ways to pay the same old bills wit 
a drastically reduced collection and fee 
himself snowed under with an avalanch 
of problems involving broken home 
invalid marriages, and immorality. 

Che inner-urban picture is not total] 
depressing, however, as Auxiliary Bisho 
Floyd L. Begin, pastor of St. Agne 
Parish, has shown. Situated on the maj 
stem of the Hough area, the parish ¢ 
rollment dipped 2,500 to 4,000 in q 
past decade. Nonetheless, the bish 
launched a huge redecorating job | 
restore the beauty the church had j 
Cleveland's days and _ firm} 
declared that the restoration of the @ 
tire lay with the 
the white people would not assume t 
responsibility. He established a_ high! 
praised youth program and dispatche 
his Legionaires through the _ parish } 
search of lapsed Catholics and conver 
with the diligence of secret service 
agents. In year the paris 
had 135 adult baptisms. 

Archbishop Hoban himself was th 
forerunner in the redevelopment ( 
the downtown business district. In 19 
when East 9th St. was beginning to lod 
like it needed a bulldozer to level even 
thing in sight, the archbishop set outt 
modernize St. John’s Cathedral a 
ended up by making an adjoining 
cluster of buildings into an eye-catchin 
center called Cathedral Square. 

Measured in bricks-and-mortar, 
growth of the diocese in the past fiftet 
years has been phenomenal. Beside 
welfare institi 
have bee 


gracious 


area Negroes becauy 


one alone, 


churches and_ schools, 


tions valued at S7 million 





built (including a cancer hospital whet 
the only restriction is that patients & 
incurably ill). 

But what about the religious qualitié 
of Catholics in this period of expansiot 
any basis for 
a spiritual maturing is taking place? 

Statistics are a dangerous criteti 





here, but they can be a helpful indi 
tor. The 13,000 people who ma 
retreats in the last yeu 
Catholics who hi 


| 
| 
Is there real saying th 


closed diocese 


are a nucleus of 
| entered more fully into the life of tt 
| Church. Fifteen years ago, there wet 


fewer than 1,000 retreatants. Inevitabl 
the spiritual strength of the lay leade 
in sprouting apostolic activities can & 
ae back to retreats. Certainly, ! 
other spiritual movement in the dioct* 
| has directly affected so many persol 
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he eight-day retreat for lay people, oa | 
moted for the past few years by the | s BE A P ION EE R! P A U L | S T F A T H E R S 


cae = 4 . Priests and Brothers, working to- 
veland Alumni Sodality, is one of the gether in Congenial Companionship 
n reasons for Cleveland’s emergence 


in Mary’s Own! Every talent and Modern American Missionaries 
a major center of the world-wide 


training useful. Help bodies and 
ality revival. The Sodality now has 


souls ; Yatechetical, Medical i H 4 
Nutting, “Mimivicerstion,Socai | | Dedicated to the Conversion of America 
Service, Education Travel, Ad- s 
venture, Experience. The only one Send coupon to: 
a . of its kind on earth. 
adult members—two-thirds of the 


Director of Vocations 
Write for full information to 








n—who have taken on this disciplined SYLVA MARIA 415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
itual diet to make themselves holy Framingham, Massachusetts DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
| : ; , obligation, some of your vocational 
ore attempting apostolic work. literature. 


fhe Christian Family Movement is 


See" | ai oaiw race BraTtTmears | | Name .......---- Satewnecade Re Seas : 
found in the Cleveland diocese, so Holy Cross Brothers ate - 

















Sodality has assumed such projects Serve God as a Brother in UMMM irc n.ccie Weiccnwshewancdeseeuevas 
> mariti ield ; re-marriage in- ¢ Teaching * Foreign . 
the marital field as pre-marriage in © Yas Work Minions a tata a eee | 
iction courses and family life con- © Farming * Clerical Work 
é . ay : ¢ Trades 
ences. The Legion of Mary, another ’ ; 
d : lenaivs he li -iplined Write for literature to _ 
group emphasizing the disciplinec nn ese. ee eT Clg 
proach, has blossomed from a mere cca Wenn, tee Fy tie o) Nou Nor 


erie to a band of 700 dedicated men 
d women who tramp the streets of 
ir parishes, trying to get past doors CARMELITE PRIESTS 
ut are often closed to priests. The * MEN OF PRAYER 
ides made by the Third Orders, the * MEN OF ACTION 
Vincent de Paul Society, the Blue * MEN OF MARY 
my, and others further exemplify a SS eee ae 
owth in the spirit in Cleveland. A Roe eae 
owing number of laymen can_ac- 

rately be described as apostolically 


Fr.Raymond, O.Carm. | | Write FA HER BEN EDIC Tos: 

2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. | | eo assty Saint Leo.Florida 
tive, not in any sensational way such 
striking out on their own, but under 


e careful direction of the hierarchy. 
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The picture of a pastor sitting d wn DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 

4 “ “ astor s g¢ dow ie by * . 
Tie cid bite comciionen én dis BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER 
° pari ‘ > isn’ xactly Cc . — Pallottines work in 23 Countries. Their work is universal: Foreign Missions, 
- = problems = eon ‘ com ‘eaching, Patiah Work, Pecactins Home aieione: Conducting Retreats, etc. 

ion, Dut it 18 more to be seen than in 

se ‘ Se See tn. The Write for free Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations 

1¢ past, and chiefly in suburbia. The 309 N. Paea St. nd atti A. Simehand 
cw land seems to foster an easier re- 2 








tionship between pastor and people. 
he modern parish, says St. Monica’s 
ather Gallagher, is too big and com- 
lex for the priest to run everything. 
“The pastor must take the people into 
is confidence and give them a sense of 
eadership as well as participation. Here 
ve don’t hide anything. Everybody 
nows exactly how the parish stands 
inancially.” 








Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, nee and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 
in the U.S.A 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 














The new awareness of the lay apos- 

olate, important as it is, can only , 
i auxiliary, not a replacement, for the What's the ‘scoop’ on the Religious Brotherhood? 
priestly apostolate, of course. The 


greater demand for services by priests Wonder if | have a vocation? Should | write to the 


amnot be met except by more priests. Sa Jtowgren isir xs S ie efels @ he 
\nd today the shortage is tight. The ; 
$15 priests in the diocese means this: tints V 4 t f q e 


there is one priest for every 860 people, 


but 15 years ago the ratio was one to really need ME? Do | have the right intention and 
096. A new minor seminary shows signs sufficiently good health? Could they use the talent 


t eventually alleviating the shortage 








~if the proven greatest obstacle to vo- for ee Re Ge deo ote. Be them? 
cations, parental objection, is overcome. a D > % a 

Some authorities in Cleveland think Do the Po tr d so yy have 
there is a definite relationship between Foreign Missions, too? Gosh, I’ve got all sorts of 
parents discouraging vocations and the | : | 

lat that the Church’s roots are being questions: 


transplanted from the soil of the poor 


\ 
to the grassy terrain of suburbia. The DROP US A POSTAL TODAY—WE'VE GOT THE ANSWERS! 


omparatively well-to-do (though heavily 


Nortgaged) suburban Catholic is un- 

loubtedly generous: the new churches 3 T * N A Z j A N Z 7 W { S & 
and schools testify to this; so does the , 

nillion-dollar Catholic Charities cam- 














Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE SIGN e@ SEPTEMBER, 1958 71 

































































* Religious Teachers. 


For information 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 


De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), la 





nal director nearest your home: 
St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y 


La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


address the vocati 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 











ys of hig h 





— OF THE —s manage 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


ones 





pe voluntee ( 1 
the priesthood, are eligible to 


Illinois. 















JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
JMEST IC 
MANUAL TRADES 
For particulars write 











Xaverian Brothers 


if) “> 


TEACHERS OF oo 
Xaverian Brothers want ¢§ 
ous young men who ca t 
ife of complete sacrifice 
life devoted to Cz li 
ation 
For fur iaiteae 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 





Silver Springs, Md. 


Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 





'a | cepted 


Xaverian College—Box $ 





THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
after their 16th birthday. FOR 
INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
The Oratory of St. Philip 
8, Rock Hill, S$. C. 





COMPLETE 
tor of Vocations, 
| Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 


















WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


Ar in Mission Lands, the old 
_ and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 


dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS 


BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high schoo 
boys. The Church thinks 
work is a very essential part of 
sion Would you like 
with us? 

For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. |. C. 


La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 
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CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 


bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazil, 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado sats or beg Washington I{1, 
Cc. 


It is really a tragedy not 


Argentina, Colombia). 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 

















For Complete 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
If you live in any state east of Ohio. 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 

As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Information write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


If you live in Ohio or west of it. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





paign and the heavy to the 
Bishop's Relief and Propagation of the 
Faith drives. But in the new accumula 
tion of material things, there are sign 
that the suburban Catholic’s attitug 
toward true goals and values is veering 


resp¢ ynise 


to the way of the world. 
Cleveland offers some _— evidence. 
though certainly not full support—foy 


the observation of the nationally know 
writer on suburbia, Father Andrew \ 
Greeley: ““The movement to the suburh 
could deprive the Church in the Unite 
States of one of Catholicism’s proudeg 
boasts. We the Ch 
of the well-to-do and are ceasing to 

the Church of the poor.” 


are becoming 


One who clearly sees the effects of 
new on the boys q 
girls of the is Msgr. Thomas 
Corrigan, director of the Catholic Yoy 
Organization. The transformation 
former luxuries into necessities has hj 

a profound effect on youth, he says, 

‘From hip pads to baseball bats, 
today have the finest sports equipmej 
And this is swell—except for ¢ 
thing—now they expect the best of evé 
thing.”’ 

He the weakening of yout 
creative powers stemming from the f 
that the suburban home is seldom a 
family center. Meals are often split 
(because of traveling distances). You 
less disciplined, and their J 
ents aware (and _ sometifi 
afraid) of the various complexes wh 
can now be detected in youth. 

“We are reaping,” Mser. Co 
gan, “the harvest we sown in 


suburban society 
cliocese 
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better way of life.” 

Yet it’s in the suburbs that the 
—like so much other lay activity 
Cleveland—is strongest. The same 


for scouting and sports programs is 
found in the old heart of the diocese 
scold the 

Catholic, 


worldliness of 
must quid 
praise well-rounded _ participatil 
in Church life. At St. William's 
suburban Euclid, for example, the} 
ticipation involves more than the 
Name Society, Women’s Guild, 
Marian clubs. The spirit of the ped 


If we 
suburban we 


his 


is more accurately seen in the @ 
Dialogue Masses each Sunday, the @ 
regational singing during the 


Mass, the thirty lay people who t 
weekly catechetical classes, the me 
of the Mary who visit 
new family in the parish, the Pa 
Educator gives lea 


Legion of 


which 
Catholic education to 
parents of new babies. 

If the 


gives a 


group 
promoting 
quality of today’s schoo 
hint of the future, then 
prospects for the Church in Cleve 
never looked better. A zeal for G 
education—of both youths 
adults—has marked Archbishop Hobi 
administration. The diocese is risif 
a challenge never experiel 


olic 


before 


